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Motion pictures and filmstrips are popular 
with every age group. Here is a selection 
especially suitable for Vacation Church School. 


16mm FILMS FILMSTRIPS 
HONSHU HOLIDAY KIMIKO OF JAPAN 
TOYMAKER OUR WORLD OF HAPPY DIFFERENCES 


A BIGGER REWARD 

THE GOLDEN RULE 
CHILDHOOD OF JESUS 
SIMON PETER, FISHERMAN 
BANTU GIRL 

LIFE OF ST. PAUL SERIES 
THE HIGH ROOM 

TWO SONS 


MARKET DAY IN GALILEE 
BOBBY & JANES DISCOVERY 
HAPPY TIMES AT HOME 

A PUPPY FOR JOSE’ 
PALESTINE IN JESUS’ DAY 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST 
PETER FLYING EAGLE 

SUNDAY AROUND THE WORLD 





For information as to rental and purchase of these and other 
materials, write to your nearest: 


BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
2107 Woolsey Street, Berkeley 5, Calif. 




















IT COSTS MONEY TO TRAIN CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


According to the 1956 YEARBOOK of the American Baptist Convention, the average 
cost of educating one student for one year in our eleven Seminaries and Training 
Schools amounted to $2,150.00. 


Dividing the enrollment of each school into its total expenditures, as reported on page 
400, the per capita cost is as follows: 


School Enrollment Cost to Train One Student 
] 99 $4,234 
2 111 2,478 
3 62 2,244 
4 182 2,237 
5 30 2,213 
BMTS 71 2,147 
7 29 2,043 
8 195 1,784 
9 215 1,699 
10 161 1,332 
11 296 1,243 


Thus, BMTS ranked exactly in the median position and spent $3 less than the average 
cost of all eleven schools. 


In all our schools the student pays but a fraction of the cost of his education 
and in many instances the share of the student is subsidized in part by 
scholarship assistance. 


Each school has to raise the substantial difference by endowment income 
and gift support. 


THE SUPPORT OF OUR SEMINARIES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS IS NOT AN 
OPTION FOR AMERICAN BAPTISTS AND THEIR CHURCHES. IT IS NOT EVEN A 
“BENEVOLENCE”. FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR ALL 11 SCHOOLS IS AN INTEGRAL 
PART OF OUR DUTY TO IMPLEMENT OUR PRAYERS THAT WORKERS MAY BE 
CALLED, AND PREPARED, FOR SERVICE TO CHRIST AND THE AMERICAN 
BAPTIST PORTION OF HIS KINGDOM. 


Support the Schools in the Institutional Budget Area of Your Church. 
Remember Our Schools in Your Will. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


510 Wellington Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Rev. Werner G. Keucher Miss Gudrun Engler 
President Director of Student Recruitment 
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ELMER E. ADAMS is an Ameri- 
can Baptist missionary in South India. 

JOHN SUTHERLAND - BON- 
NELL is the minister of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, N. Y. 

RUSSELL E. BROWN is an Amer- 
ican Baptist missionary in Burma. 

BARBARA CALHOUN (Mrs. 
Glenn Calhoun) is White Cross chair- 
man, Woman’s Baptist Mission So- 
ciety for Colorado. 

J. MARIO CASANELLA is prin- 
cipal of Colegios Internacionales, El 
Cristo, Oriente, Cuba. 

CLIFFORD G. HANSEN is secre- 
tary of the department of public rela- 
tions, American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies. 

LOIS M. HAMPTON is an Amer- 
ican Baptist missionary in Japan. 

C. DWIGHT KLINCK is director 
of Brooks House of Christian Service. 
Hammond, Ind. 

JOHN G. KOEHLER is the min- 
ister of the Calvary Baptist Church, 
Providence, R. I. 

EDITH V. MOUNT (Mrs. Ira C. 
Mount) is treasurer of the National 
Council of American Baptist Women. 

ADOLFO ROBLETO is the pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

EDMUND C. SHAW is director of 
the department of visual aids, Council 
on Missionary Cooperation, American 
Baptist Convention. 

LOUISA R. SHOTWELL is asso- 
ciate secretary, division of home mis- 
sions, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

EVELYN BICKEL TOPPING 
(Mrs. W. F. Topping) is a retired 
American Baptist missionary living in 
Japan. 

EDWARD B. WILLINGHAM is 
general secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Societies. 





The Cover 


Mrs. Ralph L. George (right) and her 
Filipina assistants in the kindergarten on 
the campus of Central Philippine Univer- 
sity, Iloilo. See “Baptist Missions in the 
South Pacific,’ by Edward B. Willingham, 
on pages 19-21 of this issue. 
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Barber ; p. 29 A, Edmund C. Shaw; p. 29 B, 
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| April Quiz 


1. The Child-Care Center is a sym- 
bol of the far-reaching influence of the 
dollars put into migrant ministry. ad oes 
Which offering will help toward this ' 
work? & vs (PA 
2. Who are a tower of strength in 9 my ee Fh 
the Philippines? i a ri YO ri © 
3. There are an estimated (1) 80,- 
000; (2) 800,000; (3) 280,000 Swa- 
| tow-speaking Chinese in Hong Kong x Teh £ = rs | 
| today. Which is correct? Bd 
J 4. What is the name of the new as - 
» film on Burma, and who photographed ; ; e) | re 
i Sy in 


5. On November 30, 1956, occurred a 
the dedication of the Bickel Memorial - ih t ‘ re *-> 
Church. True or false? a. Cc + 


6. What might train children to be 
better givers in their adult life, and to 


ae oe See oe ener ) HE IS FOUR YEARS OLD. Yet in his own world 
7. Who began his pastorate a few ’ 


years after V-J Day, and what is the of darkness he has never known what it is like to be 


name of his church? | loved. That’s because he is nobody’s child. BLIND, 

8. The entrance of Christ into his - 

: : P heh k hat it 
life made him want “to brother all the ALONE and HELPLESS he has never known what it's 

souls on earth.” What is the name of F ; like to have even the most essential clothes and 
that man in literature? food he needs. Certainly, your heart would ache to 


9. Colegios Internacionales is a link 
in a chain of (1) 50; (2) 110; (3) 
78 evangelical schools of various de- 
nominations situated in strategic places 


take his hand in yours. And he’s 


—. only one of the hundreds of 
=. blind and destitute children 


a in Cuba. Which is correct? . si . eal 41 4 
. 10. The Board of Education and . f ae’ ~~, ee ee 
Publication is conducting a survey in : - Christian care. 


an effort to determine what we Amer- 
ican Baptists are going to do toward 
the expansion and support of our 
schools and colleges. True or false? 


11. No Woman’s Society should be I 
permitted to carry a large balance in N the name of Jesus Christ who loved the children and opened the 


its treasury. Why not? _ eyes of the blind, you can help a blind child through the John Milton 
a. Week We Se ehemeves om Agee Society which helps to feed, clothe and care for blind children in 33 


28? 
13. The Colombian Government is Christian Schools in Africa, the Middle East and Asia, and provides 


reconsidering its ban on Protestant many services in America. 
missionary activities in rural areas by 
reopening some (1) twenty; (2) fifty; please pray for our work and make God’s love real to the blind. Your 


3) ten or more churches in that area. 
hog phere gael “gift can help to save and build the life of a blind child—a little one 


14. In contrast to teachers who do who has lost father and mother, who has no home and no future 


a superficial job of teaching, there are without you. A contribution in any amount is desperately needed. 

J hundreds of thousands of teachers who 

‘. prepare their church-school lessons 
carefully. Who said that? 


15. Paganism is distorting the view Help for the blind children 
of some citizens who are forgetting o¢ the world is only one of 
what it means to be an American. h . h 
What are some of the forms of pagan- =e many services te te 





JOHN MILTON | 
SOCIETY 3 
| 


| 
| 
| 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ism in our country? blind at home and overseas . 
16. What is the final test of our Which the John Milton So- “4 a bag Rail 5 oa —= — 
Christianity ? ciety carries on as the offi- hae — ’ . 
17. “Is Jesus Christ the Hope of cial agency of the Churches Ml 4c dnsudsenusvleneiidaaneds | 
the World?” Name the book which of the United States and yr | 
deals with this question. Cc d BED (aaedna s dwee sca eanas S4GSOOS wean men | 
sepeene i City aN ie es Oe Pear NG sat M-2) 


Answers to Quiz on Page 47 oe ee 
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Newshriefs 


Edwin H. Tuller 
To Head C.M.C. 

Edwin H. Tuller, of Boston, Mass., 
was recently elected general director 
of the Council on Missionary Cooper- 
ation and associate general secretary 








Edwin H. Tuller 


of the American Baptist Convention. 
The announcement was made by Emil 
Kontz, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Birmingham, Mich., and 
chairman of the C.M.C. The General 
Council concurred in the election. Mr. 
Tuller will succeed Ralph M. John- 
son, who is the newly elected president 
of. Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, 
Berkeley, Calif. The new director will 
assume his duties in June, when he 
will leave his present position as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Baptist Convention, which he has held 
since January 1, 1955. Prior to that he 
was general secretary of the Connecti- 
cut Council of Churches, 1950-1954; 
assistant executive secretary and direc- 
tor of Christian education of the Con- 
necticut Baptist Convention, 1944— 
1950; and assistant pastor, Calvary 
Baptist Church, Washington, D.C., 
1939-1944. Born in Hartford, Conn., 
Mr. Tuller graduated Phi Beta Kappa 
and Magna Cum Laude from Brown 
University, Providence, R.I., where he 
received an A.B. degree. He has a 
B.D. degree from Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School, Rochester, N.Y. 


Protest Cancellation 
‘Luther’ TV Showing 


Pressure from the Roman Catholic 
Church has been cited as the reason 
why a Chicago television station can- 
celed the TV premiere of the film 








Martin Luther. Protestant churchmen 
have charged WGN-TV with “a vio- 
lation of the freedom of the press,” 
while producers of the film call the 
action “a real disservice to religious 
understanding.” Pending a review, a 
formal protest to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission is planned 
against the station for banning the 
film. A leading Roman Catholic peri- 
odical, The Commonweal, has taken 
sharply to task the Roman Catholics 
who blocked the showing. Reviewing 
developments in the controversy, 
Commonweal said “there can be lit- 
tle doubt that the flood of phone calls 
and letters objecting to the film came 
from Catholics,” and “whether the 
Catholics were organized or not... . 
their pressure caused a television sta- 
tion to cancel the showing of Martin 
Luther.” The magazine continued, 
“No matter how good their intentions, 
they have damaged the fabric of our 
democratic society; they have dam- 
aged the Catholic Church; and they 
have damaged relationships between 
Catholic and Protestant in this coun- 
try.” 


Linfield Plans 
New Apartment House 


Plans for the construction of a new 
$75,000 apartment house for faculty 
and student married couples at Lin- 
field College, McMinnville, Oreg., 
have been approved by the board of 
trustees. The new building will pro- 
vide housing for eight families. Con- 
struction will involve removal of the 
first of the old veterans’ housing units 
on the campus, said Harry L. Dillin, 
president of the college. He added that 


this apartment house is a pilot project 
which could expand into a program 
for the construction of other apart- 
ment houses to replace the remaining 
veterans’ housing units. Linfield cur- 
rently has 137 married students. 


New Jersey Baptist 
Headquarters Dedicated 


The new headquarters building of 
the New Jersey Baptist Convention, 
located at 231 Main St., East Orange, 
was dedicated on February 2. Words 
of appreciation were spoken by Har- 
old F. Stoddard, executive secretary 
of the convention, and the dedicatory 
address was delivered by Roy B. Deer, 
of the Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, N.Y., and former 
convention secretary, 1943-1949. 


Reuben E. Nelson Speaks 
Against Protestant Persecution 


In a statement declaring that con- 
stant attention is being given to the 
situation in Colombia, South America, 
through the American Embassy at Bo- 
gota, the United States department of 
state has pledged itself to “continue 
to make every effort to obtain full pro- 
tection and consideration for the rights 
and property of citizens of the United 
States.” Reuben E. Nelson, general 
secretary of the American Baptist 
Convention, speaking as vice-chair- 
man of the department of religious 
liberty of the National Council of 
Churches, welcomed the news that the 
Colombian Government is reconsider- 
ing its ban on Protestant missionary 
activities in rural areas of the country. 
He commented that “the reopening 
of some twenty or more churches in 








Artist’s rendering of the new edifice of the Willow Grove Baptist Church, 
Willow Grove, Pa., ready for occupancy about Easter. Building sponsored 
jointly by American Baptist Home Mission Societies and the Philadelphia 
Baptist Association. Organized March 4, 1956, with 63 members, church now 
has 108 members. Thirty baptisms last year. Pastor is Herschel W. Rogers 
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A REPORT TO THE BAPTISTS 
On ALDERSON-BROADDUS COLLEGE 


Philippi, West Virginia 


Dear Friends: 


J The welfare of our private Christian Colleges is important to Baptist people everywhere. 
2 How tragic has been the recent loss of three more of our historically related institutions—Storer, 
Shimer, Shurtleff. This brief report is an attempt to inform our friends that in Alderson-Broaddus, 
Baptists have a growing example of what a small Christian College can be and can become if 


its denomination and friends are loyal and determined. 
RicHarp E. SHEARER, President 





PLANT FUNDS: 
Total Lands, Buildings, Equipment $1,365,503.86. 


PLANT EXPANSION: (now in progress) 
New Dormitory (150 Students) — $456,000.00. 
New Library-Auditorium Shell — $268,722.00. 


FACULTY COMPETENCE: (5 year report) 
With earned doctorates — increased from 4 to 8. 
With masters degrees — increased from 11 to 14. 
With bachelor’s degrees — decreased, 8 to 3. 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT: 


Since 1953 enrollment has increased 69%. 
20% are preparing for church-vocations. 














( 59% are Baptist affiliated. 
INCOME AND EXPENSE: (5 year summary) 
1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 
Gift Income $51,602.90 $63,648.84 $95,352.06 $72,093.94 $156,899.14* 
Tuition Income 48,701.82 51,407.32 56,083.21 80,577.76 97,915.19 
Total Income** 180,377.56 201,290.14 240,460.42 288,961.20 321,851.89 
Total Current Expense*** 188,098.43 210,598.50 224,211.57 252,751.33 303,664.39 
General Fund Loss Loss Balance Balance Balance 
Net Loss or Balance $ 7,720.87 $ 9,308.36 $ 1,810.28 $11,465.00 $ 4,243.14 
* Includes recent capital campaign income. 
** Includes auxiliary enterprise income. 
*** Does not include major capital improvements. 
THE RECENT CAPITAL CAMPAIGN FOR $255,000 HAS BEEN OVERSUBSCRIBED BY 
$115,000! THESE PLEDGES HAVE ASSURED THE RETIREMENT OF ALL DEBTS, 
MODEST SALARY INCREASES AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW LIBRARY. 
4~ 


A FEW OF THE MOST PRESSING NEEDS: 
1. Faculty salary increases (current average — $3800). 
2. Student Union enlargement. 
3. Funds for completion of auditorium. 
4. Endowment for scholarships and current needs. 
5. Increased Library Holdings. 


me ,°= College Claiming Vow Opportunities ° 
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. « . and an eagerly-awaited event! 
Here is the final volume of his trans- 
lations of the New Testament. 


THE BOOK OF 
REVELATION 


A New Translation of the Apocalypse 


The modern reader, puzzled and 
even baffled by the strange idio- 
matic language of this last book of 
the New Testament will find that 
J. B. Phillips unveils a new perspec- 
tive. Inspired words of St. John in 
Revelation, falling together in a 
tumult upon the reader, are now 
made thrilling in understandable 
modern language. 

This sensitive translator expresses 
the mystery, symbolism and beauty 
of the ecstatic experiences of John’s 
vision while making the content 
easier to read and appreciate. 


$2.00 


Here is the time-proven inspira- 
tion and satisfaction readers always 
associate with J. B. Phillips trans- 
lations: 


LETTERS 10 YOUNG CHURCHES 


$2.15 
THE GOSPELS $2.15 


THE YOUNG CHURCH IN ACTION 
$2.50 


available at your bookstore or 


The Macmillan 
Company 


60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


the so-called ‘mission territories’ of 
Colombia would seem to be an indis- 
pensable first step toward any prac- 
tical solution of the long-standing is- 
sue.” The twenty churches referred to 
were those closed during 1956. Since 
January, 1953, when the ban was 
announced in a government order, 
many churches and church-supported 
schools were closed because they were 
Protestant. At the same time the 
Roman Catholic Church was given 
the exclusive right to carry on religious 
education activities in the affected 
areas. Since the ban was imposed, nu- 
merous acts of violence and destruc- 
tion, including the burning of church 
property, were carried on against 
Protestant churches. Protestant groups 
in the United States, including the 
National Council of Churches, have 
protested against both the ban and the 
ensuing violence. 


Oscar W. Henderson 
Tenders Resignation 


The resignation of President Oscar 
W. Henderson, of The Baptist Insti- 
tute for Christian Workers, was an- 
nounced recently by the board of trus- 
tees. Dr. Henderson had served the 
institute as president since 1943. In 
1952, under his guidance this Ameri- 
can Baptist school for girls entering 
church-related vocations was _ relo- 
cated from Philadelphia to a spacious 
campus near Bryn Mawr, Pa. Prior to 
his work at Baptist Institute, Dr. Hen- 
derson served for four and one-half 
years as executive secretary of the De- 
troit Baptist Missionary Society, De- 
troit, Mich. He also served Baptist 
pastorates in Baltimore, Md., Mt. 
Holly, N.J., and Trenton, N.J. In ad- 
dition, he has served for nine years 
as a member of the board of managers 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies, and has long been a 
trustee of Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary, Chester, Pa. From 1935 to 1938, 
he was president of the New Jersey 
Baptist Convention, the first minister 
chosen for this office in sixty-three 
years, and was made a life member of 
the board of managers of the New Jer- 
sey Baptist Convention. 


Chaplain H. W. Howe 
Receives Award — 


American Baptist Chaplain (Cap- 
tain) H. W. Howe was the recipient 
of the annual Four Chaplains Award. 
The award, presented on February 2, 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York city, com- 
memorates the four chaplains who 
gave away their life jackets to their 
shipmates when torpedoes sank the 
U.S.S. Dorchester in the Second 
World War. The Four Chaplains 
Award is given by the Chaplain Alex- 


ander D. Goode Lodge, B’nai B'rith, 
in cooperation with the Armed Forces 
Chaplains’ Board. It was presented to 
three chaplains, one from each branch 
of the armed forces, who contributed 
to interfaith good will. Chaplain 
Howe is the district chaplain of the 
Eleventh Naval District, San Diego, 
Calif. He attended Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School and served as pastor 
of the Central Baptist Church, West- 
field, Mass., before entering the naval 
chaplaincy in 1938. 


Baptist Layman Elevated 
To State Supreme Court 


Matthew W. Hill was recently ap- 
pointed chief justice of the Washing- 
ton State Supreme Court. A promi- 
nent Baptist, Judge Hill is a member 
of the General Council of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention and a former 
convention vice-president. He is chair- 
man of the board of deacons of the 
First Baptist Church, Olympia, Wash. 
Prior to his new appointment, he was 
a judge of the Washington State Su- 
preme Court. 


Massachusetts Receipts 
Now Sent Direct 


The Massachusetts Baptist Conven- 
tion has joined fourteen other Amer- 
ican Baptist state and city offices in 
sending missionary receipts direct 
from the churches to the New York 
business office. Previously, Massachu- 
setts churches sent funds to their state 
office, which deposited the money, is- 
sued receipts, and sent monthly re- 
ports to the American Baptist Con- 
vention. For a greater bookkeeping 
economy, the work is now handled 
direct through the office of the Coun- 
cil on Missionary Cooperation. The 
state office still may keep a record of 
the churches’ giving by means of regu- 
lar reports from the New York office. 
Stephen J. Goddard, auditor for the 
council, commenting on the bookkeep- 
ing changeover, said that it is purely 
a mechanical operation which in no 
way interferes with the cordial rela- 
tionships between a state office and 
the churches in its area. The New 
Hampshire Baptist Convention also 
voted to adopt the direct-receipts col- 
lection plan starting in June. 


New-Frontier Projects 


Number 155 


Funds received for Churches for 
New Frontiers, since the outset of the 
program in 1953, totaled $4,555,000 
at the end of 1956. The money is pro- 
portionately distributed through state 
and city convention offices and the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties. “To’ date, the Home Mission 
Societies have received over $2,250,000 
and have voted loans to 155 new-fron- 
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tier projects with this money,” said 
Lincoln B. Wadsworth, secretary for 
the department of church extension. 
“With money being repaid month by 
month, one new church can be starte 

with this money each month,” Mr. 
Wadsworth continued. “Great as this 
amount of money may seem, it is still 
not nearly enough to meet the needs 
of the denomination. Established 
churches will have to take a greater 
part in the sponsoring and establish- 
ment of new churches if American 
Baptists are to take their rightful place 
in this field,” he added. 


Pittsburgh Association Employs 
Director of Public Relations 


Chilo W. Burnham, Jr., was re- 
cently appointed director of public 
relations for the Pittsburgh Baptist 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Burn- 
ham was formerly engaged in the 
practice of law at Carrington, N.Dak. 
Prior to this, he was administrative as- 
sistant to the late Charles R. Robert- 
son, member of Congress, from North 
Dakota. The new director will work in 
close cooperation with the executive 
secretary of the association, Lester W. 
Bumpus, seeking to further Pittsburgh 
Baptist Association programs by effec- 
tively bringing them to the attention 
of all American Baptists in the Pitts- 
burgh area, as well as keeping the gen- 
eral public informed of Baptist activi- 
ties. 


Theological Journal 
Under Consideration 


The American Baptist Historical 
Society is considering the possibility of 
starting a “Journal of History and 
Theology.” This study stems from the 
widespread demand for a channel for 
theological discussion among Ameri- 
can Baptists. Plans indicate a quar- 
terly journal that would carry crea- 
tive articles by Baptists and encourage 
diversity of viewpoints. A prominent 
feature would be relevant book re- 
views. What is your reaction to this 
proposed plan? Would you subscribe? 
Would you help promote subscrip- 
tions? Share your thinking about this 
matter by writing to the Department 
of Theological Education, 152 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Albert H. Gage 
Organizes Ninth Church 


Albert H. Gage, director of church 
extension and veteran member of the 
staff of the Detroit Baptist Missionary 
Society, gave leadership in the organi- 
zation of an American Baptist church 
in Livonia, Mich. This is the ninth 
church organized by Dr. Gage in the 
Detroit area during the past three 
years. An author and outstanding au- 
thority in Christian education and 
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The lines are getting longer! Lines of young people like these, com- 
pleting their registration for a new semester at Franklin College. Lines of 
others waiting outside the doors of colleges and universities waiting for 
admission. Franklin enrollment increased 50% from 1952 to 1956, and the 
really steep rise in college age population and college enrollments is yet to 
come! 


What kind of college experience will these young people have? — small 
college or large university? — rich and broad liberal arts program or 
immediate specialized vocational curriculum? — leadership growth oppor- 
tunities or anonymity, with personal recognition, at best, reduced to the 
blurred face on an “I.D. Card”? 


Bluntly, will our Christian Colleges, intimate, concerned, and com- 
mitted, meet the challenge ahead with sufficient personnel, facilities, and 
equipment? Will the vital Christian ministry to students at our large 
university centers be expanded proportionately? So much depends on the 
insight, concern, and support of committed Christians in the churches! 





If all of the young people with college ability find a place in college 
anywhere, it will be an accomplishment. Yet it is important not only that 
they have a place, but that they be helped to grow in Christian purpose and 
power while their minds and methods are improving. It is important that 
they learn not only how to feed, mechanize, arm, and defend a nation, but 
that they learn how to lead their nation and the world to feed on the 
Bread of Life, to dedicate its tools to constructive humane purposes, and 
to defend Right, Truth, and Peace. 


Sunday, April 28, is Christian Higher Education Day. You and your 
church should ponder these things. Then your delegates to Philadelphia late 
in May can act wisely and courageously to meet the responsibility of 
American Baptists in Christian Higher Education. 


Haroitp W. Ricuarpson, President 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE OF INDIANA 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 








church leadership, Dr. Gage inspires 
others by the spirit of enthusiasm and 
sense of mission which characterize 
his accomplishments during “retire- 
ment.” 


International University 
Holds First Commencement 


Commencement Week was observed 
at International Christian University, 
in Japan, March 17-21. This was the 
first class to be graduated from the new 
university since it was founded by the 
fourteen major denominations in the 
United States and Canada. Georgia 
Harkness, professor of applied theol- 


ogy at the Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Calif., now on a sabbatical 
leave, delivered the baccalaureate ser- 
mon. Hachiro Yuasa, president of the 
university, gave the commencement 
address and awarded diplomas to the 
178 graduates. The foundation has 
raised since 1949, approximately $5,- 
000,000 for the university. 


CBS ‘Church of the Air’ 


Sermons Offered 


Gordon M. Torgersen, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Worcester, 
Mass,. spoke on the coast-to-coast CBS 
“Church of the Air” radio program on 
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This bright young lady, Nancy Marilyn Brooks, expects 
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to attend college as a member of the class of 1970. Care- 
ful preparation is needed in considering such a long range 
plan. One must be sure, for instance, that if anything 
should happen to the breadwinner, his family would con- 
tinue to receive income. Realizing this, her father, pastor 
of an American Baptist Convention church, became a 
member of The Retiring Pension Fund soon after his ordi- 
nation. He knows that with the special benefits which Re- 
tiring Pension Fund membership provides, he can look 
forward with confidence. Even if something should happen 
to him, Nancy would have her chance to go to college. 

You can have a share in providing our Baptist ministers 
and their families with Retiring Pension Fund protection 
by purchasing an annuity gift agreement from the Board. 
M and M annuities are a sound investment guaranteeing 
a regular income during your lifetime. Then the residue 
remains with the Board increasing its resources and extend- 
ing its program of aid to Baptist ministers and mis- 
sionaries. 


For further information please write: 


THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 


of the American Baptist Convention 
75 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











January 13, on “Facing Temptation.” 
On February 17, Jitsuo Morikawa, 
secretary of the department of evan- 
gelism of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies, was the speaker on 
“A Disciplined Faith.” Copies of these 
sermons are available and may be pro- 
cured by writing to the Department 
of Radio and Television, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Please en- 
close a self-addressed return envelope, 
large size (No. 10), with six cents 
postage attached. 


Tithing Increases 
In Bengal Churches 


American Baptist Missionary C. 
Louis Kau, located at Nekursinin, 
Bengal, India, reporting on the prog- 
ress of tithing in the Baptist churches 
in his field, writes: “There is a will- 
ingness to give, and giving has in- 
creased in most churches. But in the 
slack season, when so many are out of 
work, it is difficult to secure enough 
funds to pay the pastor’s salary. One 
church has done exceptionally well by 
paying its pastor every month, but an- 
other church has been unable to pay 
anything. Now that churches are tak- 
ing on the support of the pastors, both 
have shown an improved attitude to- 
ward their Christian responsibility. 
They are now realizing that the wit- 
ness of the church is not just the re- 
sponsibility of the foreign missionary, 
but is a mutual responsibility of all 
believers.” 


Everett Carleton Herrick 
Passes Away 


Everett Carleton Herrick, president 
emeritus of the Andover Newton 
Theological School, Newton Centre, 
Mass., died on February 13. Dr. Her- 
rick, born in 1876, was a graduate of 
Hebron Academy, Colby College, and 
The Newton Theological Institution, 
all Baptist-related schools. He was pas- 
tor of Baptist churches in Charles- 
town and Fall River, both in Mass. 
From 1926 to 1931, he served as presi- 
dent of The Newton Theological In- 
stitution, and as president of Andover 
Newton Theological School, from 
1931 until 1946, at which time he re- 
tired. 


Mrs. Edna M. Martin 


Receives Service Awards 


Mrs. Edna M. Martin, director of 
the East Side Christian Center, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., was awarded three 
certificates for outstanding service to 
the community during 1956. The first 
certificate was awarded by the busi- 
ness and professional women’s com- 
mittee, of the woman’s committee of 
the Woman’s Convention, auxiliary of 
the National Baptist Convention, Inc. 
The award was for “outstanding con- 
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tribution to the religious and civic wel- 
fare of the people.” The second award 
was presented by the Tau Gamma 
Delta Sorority, Gamma chapter. The 
citation reads: “In recognition of your 
ability and achievement as one of the 
outstanding women of our city.” The 
third award was by the Indianapolis 
Council of the National Council of 
Negro Women. The East Side Chris- 
tian Center is operated under the au- 
spices of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies. 


Correction, 
Please! 


In the photograph on page 21 of 
our March issue, C. Dwight Klinck is 
at the left, not at the center, as inad- 
vertently stated. 


In a Word 
Or Two 

@ Eastern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary announces the appointment of 
Arthur Bamford Crabtree, of Zurich, 
Switzerland, as professor of theology, 
effective in September. Since 1949, 
Dr. Crabtree has served as professor 
of systematic and biblical theology at 
The Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Riischlikon, Zurich. Previously, he held 
pastorates in Fleetwood and Leeds, 
both in England. 

® Theodore L. Rich was appointed 
Eastern representative of The Minis- 
ters and Missionaries Benefit Board to 
succeed Dean Wright, who recently 
became assistant director. Mr. Rich 
has served the M. & M. Board as a 
special representative in the Rocky 
Mountain area for the past two years. 
He will transfer to the East Coast fol- 
lowing the Philadelphia sessions of the 
American Baptist Convention. 

® Millicent Engel, formerly a mis- 
sionary in South China and until re- 
cently a registered nurse at the Amer- 
ican Baptist hospital at Limbe, Haiti, 
will soon join the staff of Mounds Park 
Hospital, St. Paul, Minn. 

@ Thomas R. Bennett II, formerly 
chairman of the department of philos- 
ophy, Willamette University, Salem, 
Oreg., was recently named director of 
the newly organized educational pro- 
gram of the department of church and 
economic life of the National Council 
of Churches. Mr. Bennett will develop 
the council’s first educational program 
for the laity on the relationship be- 
tween economics and the Christian 
faith. 

@ J. Oscar White, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Steubenville, Ohio, 
retired on March 31. 

@ Lemuel Petersen became minister 
of education and community outreach 
of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago, Ill., on March 16. Rolland 
W. Schloerb is minister of the church. 
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@ C. E. Bryant recently became di- 
rector of publications for the Baptist 
World Alliance, Washington, D.C. For 
seven years previously he had been 
public relations director at Baylor 
University, Waco, Tex. 

@ Curtis R. Nims is the new vice- 
president at Northern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago, IIl. 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 


® Mounds Park Hospital and the 
School of Nursing, St. Paul, Minn., its 
50th. 

® Clarence W. Cranford, the 25th 
of his ordination and his 15th as pastor 


of Calvary Baptist Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

@ The Hungarian Baptist Church. 
New York, N.Y., its 50th. George B. 
Balla is the minister. 

@ Leffingwell Church,  Bozrah. 
Conn., its 125th, Kenneth W. Hatch. 
minister. 

@ Fifth, of the dedication of Jaro 
Evangelical Church, Iloilo, Philip- 
pines, Thomas P. Gabio, Jr., pastor. 
(The editor attended the dedication 
ceremonies five years ago.) 

@ First Baptist Church, Owosso, 
Mich., its 100th. Robert Stuart Shah- 
baz and Paul Jusdon Laube are the 
ministers. 

















Dear Friends: 


three-unit Expansion project. 


of you and your assistance. 


512 South Indiana Street 








FROM THE PRESIDENTS DESK 





So many of you have indicated your interest in the Spanish 
American Baptist Seminary’s Expansion Program as you have 
made inquiry, and sent pledges and gifts. Your generous response 
thus far toward the $200,000 goal makes it possible for us to start 
construction on the urgently needed new class-room building. 


We also have gifts to cover approximately one-half the cost 
of the all-purpose auditorium. As gifts continue to come in, we will 
soon be able to build this second unit in our Expansion plans. 


We are confident that many friends have not yet sent their 
gifts or pledges. When they do — we will be able to build the 
proposed Women’s Dormitory building and thus complete the 


All of us here at the Seminary give thanks to God daily for all 


SPANISH AMERICAN BAPTIST SEMINARY 


Gratefully yours, 


Benjamin R. Morales, PResipENT 


* Los Angeles, California 
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Abingdon 


Shower Parade 


BERNICE HOGAN 


Twenty-four com- 
plete sets of plans for 
gift parties on all occa- 
sions. Complete, easy di- 
rections for making in- 
Vitations, decorations, 
favors and food, plus 
suggestions for enter- 
tainment and gifts. 
Good taste, economical, 
gay. Illustrated. $1.95 


Abingdon 
Song Kit 


| + 





JAMES LEISY 


A song book designed 
for use by groups sing- 
ing in schools, camps, 
churches, homes—on 
any occasion—at any 
age. The 10 sections in- 
clude old favorites, 
stunt, novelty, and seri- 
ous songs. Music includ- 
ed for less familiar 
songs. Paper, 50¢ 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


abingdon press 
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By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Faith and Order 
At Oberlin 


Paul S. Minear, of Yale Divinity 
School, secretary for program study 
for the Faith and Order conference 
at Oberlin next summer, has an- 
nounced that three hundred groups 
across America are engaged in “ecu- 
menical conversations.” The work of 
the conference will be guided by the 
four principles which the Faith and 
Order group has adopted: (1) Its 
main work is to draw the churches 
out of isolation into conference. No 
church will be asked to be disloyal to 
its convictions or to compromise them, 
but to explain them to others while 
seeking to understand their point of 
view. (2) Its conferences are to. be 
conferences of delegates officially ap- 
pointed by the churches to represent 
them. (3) The invitation to take part 
in these conferences is addressed to all 
Christian churches “which accept our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Sav- 
iour.” (4) The work of the movement 
is not to formulate schemes or to tell 
the churches what they ought to do, 
but to act as the servant of the 
churches in the preparatory work of 
clearing away misunderstandings, dis- 
cussing obstacles to unity, and issuing 
reports to be submitted to the churches 
for their consideration. 


Ecumenical Institutes 
In U.S. and Canada 


Because of the large number of 
churchmen who will be in the United 
States this summer for the meeting of 
the central committee of the World 
Council of Churches, to be held at 
Yale Divinity School, a large number 
of institutes will be held in North 
America. Among the speakers at these 
institutes will be the Bishop of Chi- 
chester, of England; Martin Nie- 
méller, of Germany; Bishop Leslie 
Newbigin, of South India; and Metro- 
politan James, of Melita. Others al- 
realy listed include V. E. Devadutt, 
Bishop Rajah Manikam, Russell 
Chandran, and R. D. Paul, all of 
India; and Andrew Thakur Das, of 
West Pakistan. Institutes will be held in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and in 
three cities of Canada. 


Lutheran World Federation 
Holds Third Assembly 


At their assembly to be held in 
Minneapolis, August 15-25, the Luth- 
erans will use a study document en- 


titled “Christ Frees and Unites.” The 


document has already gone out to the 
fifty-seven member churches around 
the world. In addition to seven hun- 
dred delegates from twenty-nine na- 
tions, there will be accommodations 
for five thousand visitors as observers. 


Christian Author 
In Trouble 


The entire Christian world has been 
much disturbed over the recent action 
of the National Government of South 
Africa in arresting 156 people, many 
of them prominent church leaders, on 
the charge of treason. One of the latest 
victims was Alan Paton, author of 
Cry, the Beloved Country and Too 
Late the Phalarope. Mr. Paton has 
been charged under the 1933 Provin- 
cial Notice Act with attending and 
taking part in a meeting of the civil- 
liberties committee, which is working 
for the release of the prisoners. Those 
arrested are known to be opposed to 
South Africa’s racial-segregation pol- 
icies. The Nationalist Party is almost 
entirely tied up to the Dutch Re- 
formed Church of South Africa. 


American Baptist 
Heads Study Group 


Paul R. Albrecht, American Baptist, 
heading a group studying areas of 
rapid social change for the World 
Council of Churches, has announced 
that three new people have been added 
to their staff. They the Daisuke Kita- 
gawa, American of Japanese descent; 
M. M. Thomas, of India; and John 
Karefa Smart, medical doctor of 
Sierre-Leone. The study is being sup- 
ported by a grant from John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and supplemented by the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, in order to ex- 
tend the African phase of the study. 


The Christian Hope 
And the Jewish People 


Since the debate in Evanston in 
1954 on the Christian approach to the 
Jews, the joint committee of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and the 
World Council of Churches has been 
studying the subject. Last fall, in Bos- 
sey, a consultation was held in which 
papers were read by leading European 
and American theologians. The sub- 
ject was studied both historically and 
in the contemporary scene, with con- 
sideration also of the plight of Arab 
refugees. Discussion focused on such 
matters as the inseparable connection 
between the Christian gospel and the 
revelation of God in the Old Testa- 
ment; the significance of the contin- 
ued existence of Jewish people despite 
persecution; and issues of Christian 
eschatology. Conclusions of the study 
which have been reached will soon 


be released by I.M.C. and W.C.C. 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: The enclosed amount is to advance 
my subscription. I do not want to be with- 
out my Missions. I was born in 1864. The 
Lord has been my guide and helper. 
May BrowNLee 
Page, S. Dak. 
a 


SIR: Elbert E. Gates, Jr.’s, “As I See the 
Mission Enterprise” in February Missions 
is at once realistic and inspiring. Dana M. 
Albaugh’s “The Signs of the Times” is in- 
cisive and relevant. These, along with the 
editorials and other articles, will leave min- 
ister and subscriber without excuse for a 
vigorous presentation of the America for 
Christ Offering. The members of my visible 
and radio congregations this Sunday, dur- 
ing the morning hour of worship, will be 
given the opportunity to share in my en- 
thusiasm generated by Missions. 

A. F. BALLBACH, JR. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


SIR: “Race Relations and the American 
Churches,” by J. Oscar Lee, well deserves 
the center spread of the February issue. Dr. 
Lee left January 14 for a three-month visit 
to Northern and Southern Rhodesia, Kenya, 
Pakistan, India, Ceylon, and Malaya. He is 
meeting in each place those most active in 
the struggle for improved race relations. As 
executive secretary since 1946 and as an 
American Negro, Dr. Lee will try to dis- 
cover how far his Christian experiences in 
America can be applied. 

The World Council of Churches has sent 
him on this mission to find out ways in 
which the churches can most effectivley 
help one another put Christian principles 
into practice. At Evanston, IIl., in 1954, 
the Second Assembly declared “that segre- 
gation in all its forms is contrary to the 
gospel and incompatible with the Christian 
doctrine of man and with the nature of the 
church of Christ.” Member churches here 
were urged “to renounce all forms of segre- 
gation or discrimination and to work for 
their abolition within their own life and 
within society.” 

Missions conference at Green Lake in 
August has secured Dr, Lee’s services. We 
shall have the opportunity to hear a report 
of his findings from this important research 
project. 

BERNICE COFER 
New York, N. Y. 


SIR: I was very much interested in the 
article by Paul C. Carter in the March 
MISSIONS. 

I believe that this whole matter of Bap- 
tist-related colleges, so called, should be re- 
opened and presented in open session at 
the next meeting of our convention in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. “Related” seems to be a word 
that is open to various meanings. To my 
own firsthand knowledge, several of the col- 
leges listed in Mr. Carter’s article are in no 
way Baptist-related. One such college listed 
has several hundred students, but for the 
year 1956-1957 only forty-nine Baptist stu- 
dents. This same college has a Congrega- 
tional president and a Methodist chaplain. 
It is one of our best educational institutions, 
but that does not make it Baptist-related. 

I further believe that we should have a 
new definition of what constitutes a Baptist- 
related college. I for one feel that a Baptist- 
related college should have: (1) a Baptist 
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president; (2) a Baptist chaplain; (3) some 
course in our Baptist history and polity; 
(4) at least one-third of its trustees from 
Baptist churches and boards; (5) a major- 
ity of its students from Baptist churches and 
homes. I do not see how a college with less 
than the above can be called “Baptist-re- 
lated.” 

I am in favor of raising all the money we 
can for our fine seminaries, and our home- 
and foreign-mission schools, but in no way 


in favor of tying the so-called Baptist-re- 
lated colleges up with the campaign, unless 
we get a new defintion along the above 
lines. 

I do favor individual scholarships 
through Baptist churches, based upon the 
number of college-age young people in the 
church who have been accepted by a stand- 
ard college or university. 

WarrEN E. MESLER 
Newport, Vt. 
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IS KNOWN BY HER ALUMNI 
Dr. Theodore E. Bubeck, ’40, serves as mis- 
sionary to the Belgian Congo, Africa. Dr. 
Bubeck’s ministry is indicative of the dedi- 


cated service in which many Eastern men and 
women are engaged. 


for information and catalogue write Office of the Dean 
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WAYS TO WIN 
by W. E. Grindstaff 


simultaneous crusades. 





and grace. 


by Kyle M. Yates 


Ways to Win gives detailed suggestions for plan- 
ning and carrying out a complete program of 
evangelism in the local church—including regular 
service evangelism, revival procedures, and 


SURPASSING GRACE 
by J. Harold Stephens 


The superiority of grace over law and works in 
mankind's relationship with God is the key theme. 
Grace, and not a mere observance of moral laws, 
is necessary for salvation. Surpassing Grace will 
help you to understand the distinction between law 


PREACHING FROM GREAT BIBLE CHAPTERS 


A collection of sermonic studies based on 13 choice 





$2.75 


$1.75 


Bible chapters which have long been recognized 
as among those best proclaiming God's message 
to man. The author uses the expository method 
to find beauty and meaning in each verse and 


NASHVILLE 


applies it to your life in the 20th century. 


Available at your bookstore 


BROADMAN PRESS 
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$2.50 
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At I See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 








N ARRIVAL in the United States 
recently, the King of Saudi 
Arabia received immense front-page 
newspaper publicity because of the 
public snub given him by the Mayor 
of New York. He refused to receive 
the King. He denied him the usual 
courtesies accorded distinguished visi- 
tors. And, what was worse, the City 
Council majority leader referred to 
the King as a monkey. Later he apolo- 
gized, but the damage had been done. 
The King is a dictator, more abso- 
lute than Hitler ever was. His kingdom 
js almost half as large as the United 
States. He is fabulously rich, with an 
annual income exceeding $300,000,- 
000. One-third of the world’s oil re- 
serves lies under Arabian soil. On his 
ocean voyage he distributed $20,000 in 
steamer tips. While here he bought 
sixty custom-built Cadillac cars at a 
cost of $1,000,000. 


a 

Why did the Mayor snub the King? 
Because the King hates the Jewish Re- 
public of Israel, which was carved out 
of his native land after the Second 
World War; because he tolerates slav- 
ery; because he is anti-Roman Cath- 
olic; and because as a polygamist he 
probably has as many wives and con- 
cubines as did his remote Old Testa- 
ment ancestor Ishmael. 

I am also opposed to offensively os- 
tentatious wealth, to anti-Semitism, 
and to anti-Roman Catholicism, which 
claims hundreds of millions of adher- 
ents. I stand for full religious freedom 
for all. I also am opposed to polygamy 
and slavery. But such disapproval can 
never justify rudeness or lack of ordi- 
nary courtesy. When any person comes 
to the United States as the President’s 
guest, since I am an American citizen, 
he is also my guest. Out of six hun- 
dred letters which the Mayor received, 
some sixty-five per cent approved his 
snub! We Americans are still an im- 
mature people, similarly infantile in 
our reaction to the royal visit. The 
Mayor’s snub was interpreted as a 
shrewd political gesture, for he needs 
New York’s overwhelming Jewish and 
Catholic vote to assure his re-election. 
For anybody in New York to alienate 
the Jewish and Catholic vote is the 
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surest road to political suicide in any 
election. 

What effect the Mayor’s snub will 
have on the President’s efforts to win 
the King as an ally against Russia, re- 
mains to be discovered. Apparently, 
he is desperately needed by the United 
States in the event of another global 
war. Must we complacently assume 
that one million American boys may 
die in the hot desert sands of Arabia 
to keep its oil out of Russian control? 
The Mayor and all who agree with 
his snub should have thought of that 
before the King was called a monkey. 
And any delay in starting Christian 
missionary effort in Arabia, and any 
continuance of the King’s anti-Semi- 
tism and anti-Catholicism, can like- 
wise be blamed on a Mayor who ap- 
peared to give politics precedence over 
statesmanship. 

In the King’s honor a cocktail party 
was held in Washington. But there 
were no cocktails! Facetiously the 
newspaper reporter commented that 
guests had a choice of fruit juices. At 
the United Nations luncheon, also in 
honor of the King, all toasts were 
drunk with water instead of wine. As 
a faithful Moslem, the King drinks no 
liquor. At least give him credit for 
abstinence from alcohol, the enormous 
consumption of which in a so-called 
Christian country to him must have 
seemed incredible. 


® 

The Department of State, with pub- 
lic approval, invited three Russian 
politicians to visit the United States 
last fall to study our political cam- 
paigns and election procedures. Every- 
where they were heartily welcomed. A 
past commander of the American 
Legion (believe it or not!) described 
them as “wonderful men.” Prior to 
that a delegation of Russian agricul- 
tural experts toured Midwestern farm 
areas, also with public approval, to 
study our farm production. Prior to 
that a team of Russian chess players 
came for a tournament with American 
players. Everybody had a good time. 

The cordial reception given the 
Russian delegations emphasizes the 
shameful contrast in the opposition to 
last year’s visits by Russian church 


leaders, as guests of the National 
Council of Churches, and later church 
leaders as guests of American Baptists. 
Sponsored by a small organization of 
so-called “splinter sects,” a campaign 
of villification has been going on since 
1954, when delegates from European 
Communist countries attended the 
Second Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches at Evanston. Their 
presence was bitterly resented. The 
World Council was maligned as Com- 
munist. President Eisenhower was de- 
nounced for speaking at Evanston, and 
it was demanded that he cancel his 
appointment. Mass protest meetings 
last summer were staged in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and New 
York. I attended one of them and 
listened to its unfair scathing denun- 
ciations of the National Council and 
World Council of Churches. In var- 
ious cities the Russian church leaders 
were picketed. All who participated in 
welcoming them were pilloried as pro- 
Communist. 
& 

Yet this protesting organization 
never raised a voice against the visits 
of Russian politicians, farm experts, 
and chess players. As I see it, if Wash- 
ington politicians can associate with 
Moscow politicians, if Iowa farmers 
can fraternize with Ukraine farmers, 
if New York chess players can play 
chess with Leningrad players, and no- 
body be communistically contami- 
nated thereby, then why could not 
American Christians, all of them, wel- 
come Russian Christians without sub- 
mitting visitors and hosts to unfair 
un-American and unchristian villifica- 
tion? 

This opposition to American visits 
by Russian churchmen was allegedly 
prompted by hatred of communism. 
Against communism all Americans 
must be constantly opposed. Yet I can- 
not escape the feeling that this con- 
tinued campaign is largely prompted 
by an ecclesiastical inferiority com- 
plex and by a mad search for pub- 
licity. 

& 

Today the American people have 
before them a huge, overwhelming, 
frightening, yet simple, alternative. It 
is either peaceful coexistence with the 
people of Russia, or it is atomic co- 
extermination. Both Americans and 
Russians still have the power of 
choice. They must make up their 
minds. Too soon it will be too late! 
In helping us to choose we really need 
more, rather than less, fraternal asso- 
ciation between American and Rus- 
sian politicians, between American 
and Russian farmers, between Ameri- 
can and Russian chess players, and 
above all, between American Chris- 
tians and Russian Christians. 
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APTIST EDUCATION DAY (to be observed in 
conjunction with National Christian College Day, 
April 15) is scheduled for April 28. Preparatory to an 
adequate observance of the day in American Baptist 
churches, this magazine has already published two im- 
portant articles. One of these was “Investment for To- 
morrow,” by Lester C. Garner, which appeared in 
February; and the other, ““The American Baptist Cam- 
pus,” by Paul C. Carter, which appeared in March. 
Both articles are basic reading in preparation for Bap- 
tist Education Day, which will be observed widely in 
the churches of the American Baptist Convention. 


Is There a Future 
For the Christian College? 


NE THING a realistic observance of Baptist Edu- 

cation Day ought to make clear is that the need 
for expanding our Christian colleges has reached a crit- 
ical stage. Indeed, it has reached the point where edu- 
cators are beginning to ask in all seriousness: “Is there 
a future for the Christian college? If there is, what is 
it?” Here are some of the facts: The average church- 
related college has capital needs ranging from $5-mil- 
lion to $15-million, according to Hubert C. Noble, 
general director of the National Council of Churches’ 
commission on Christian higher education. These col- 
leges simply must have new buildings and increased 
facilities to meet the rising tide of college students. In 
1954, about 2.5-million students were enrolled in the 
colleges of the nation, but during the next ten years 
this figure will increase to 4-million, and by 1970 it will 
reach 5-million, possibly 7-million. Clearly, if the Chris- 
tian colleges are to get a proportionate share of these 
students, they must be ready to receive them. And at 
that point is the problem all church-related colleges 
are now facing. The Methodist Church plans to raise 
$38-million for its sixty-seven colleges in the next four 
years. For its seventeen colleges the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States has a goal of $37-million during 
the next year, and the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. is also working to raise its level of support for 
its forty colleges. At this writing, our Board of Educa- 
tion and Publication is conducting a survey in an effort 
to determine what we American Baptists are going to 
do toward the expansion and support of our schools 
and colleges. So the observance of Baptist Education 
Day this year will take on a new significance. Indeed, 
what happens in connection with the observance will 
in large measure determine what report The Board of 
Education and Publication will make at the Philadel- 
phia convention, and, even more important, what we 
American Baptists will do in behalf of the urgent need 
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of our schools and colleges for adequate financial sup- 
port. This is an hour of decision. To stand still is to go 
backward. We must advance in order to stay where we 
are. To meet the challenge of the hour, we must set 
what would seem to be a reasonable goal—and then 
double it! It is that bold adventure that the modern 
tempo demands. 


The Christian Plus 
In College Education 


HILE we are thinking about the need for ade- 
quate financial support for our Baptist colleges, 

we ought to think also of what they are contributing— 
or should be contributing—to American life. We can 
hardly be unaware of the demand in our day for engi- 
neers, physicists, chemists, and other scientists, whose 
training we generally associate with state universities 
and colleges. Newspapers and magazines keep remind- 
ing us just where we stand in these areas of life in rela- 
tion to the standing of the Soviet Union. But we are 
not usually so well reminded of our need for teachers, 
social workers, nurses, pastors, missionaries, and de- 
voted Christian laymen, whose training is the specialty 
of the Christian college. Now, this differentiation does 
not imply that the Christian colleges should leave to 
state institutions the training of engineers and scientists, 
while they devote their attention to the humanities. Nor 
does it imply that the Christian colleges should have a 
special brand of engineering or physics or chemistry on 
their curricula. It means to say only that in addition to 
standard, high-level courses in the sciences, as well as 
in the humanities, the Christian colleges should provide 
a plus in higher education which will distinguish them 
from state institutions and make them worthy of the 
name they bear. This plus should leave its mark on all 
the students—on engineers and scientists and, espe- 
cially, on teachers, social workers, nurses, pastors, mis- 
sionaries, and on that unclassified group whom we 
speak of as laymen. Call it Christian character, a Chris- 
tian frame of reference, a Christian scale of values, or 
anything else, this plus, this distinctive, is indispensable 
to Christian higher education. It is the raison d’étre of 
the Christian college. Back in 1871, James A. Garfield 
made all this clear in a memorable address in honor of 
a great educator—Mark Hopkins, president of Williams 
College (1836-1872) and president of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (1857— 
1881). Said Garfield: “I am not willing that this dis- 
cussion should close without mention of the value of a 
true teacher. Give me a log hut, with only a single 
bench, Mark Hopkins on one end and I on the other, 
and you may have all the buildings, apparatus, and 
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libraries without him.” It was these words that inspired 
Arthur Guiterman to write of a farm boy in that kind 
of school as thinking— 


All through lecture time and quiz, 
“The kind of a man I mean to be 
Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is.” 


Then writes Guiterman: 


For Education is, Making Men; 

So it is now, so it was when 

Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And James Garfield sat on the other. 


Is Church-School Hour 
‘The Most Wasted Hour’? 


RITING in Life magazine for February 11, Wes- 
ley Shrader, of Yale Divinity School, referred to 
the church-school hour as “the most wasted hour in the 
week.” The picture which Dr. Shrader painted was one 
of emptiness, idleness, and waste. He recounted what 
Protestant Christian educators long have known all too 
well—the poorly prepared teachers, the inadequate 
teaching materials, the lethargy that characterizes en- 
tirely too many of our church schools. With a full meas- 
ure of forbearance, Virgil E. Foster, editor of the Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education, sees Dr. 
Shrader’s volley, not as an effort to damage Protestant 
Christian education by the negative picture he gives, 
but rather as an effort to jolt churches into drastic 
action toward improving their church schools. Very 
well, if that is what Dr. Shrader had in mind. But Dr. 
Foster goes on to make a pretty devastating argument 
on the other side, just in case. He writes: “For every 
story the article tells of children and young people giv- 
ing negative testimony concerning the effect of the 
church school in their lives, hundreds could be told of 
their peers in whose lives the church has been the door- 
way to a radiant life of faith. In contrast with the stor- 
ies of teachers who do a tragically superficial job of 
teaching, there are hundreds of thousands of teachers 
who take training for their work every year, who pre- 
pare carefully and well in advance, and whose teaching 
is warm with living concern for the children or young 
people in their classes.”” Not content merely to refute 
Dr. Shrader’s argument, however, Dr. Foster insists 
that the greater part of wisdom is for the churches hon- 
estly to examine their own church-school programs, with 
a view to improving them. 


Religious Outlook 
In the Soviet Union 


AROLD COOKE PHILLIPS, minister of the 
First Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio, writes in 
Church Management for January that “Russia is mak- 
ing a thoroughgoing and determined attempt to destroy 
all religion . . . within the territories she controls,” and 
that there is “nothing comparable to this antireligious 
campaign in all history.” Dr. Phillips points out what is 
undoubtedly true—that the Soviet leaders “realize that 
you cannot kill religion by attacking it directly,” and 
that therefore they have turned to indirect methods of 
extermination. Dr. Phillips discusses four of these. The 
first is ridicule. Communists insist that religion is for 
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backward people, the ignorant, the unenlightened. The 
second is teaching youth that truth comes only from 
science. The third is forbidding the church to teach re- 
ligion except in the privacy of the home. Communists 
say that teaching is the job of the state, and the state 
teaches atheism. The fourth is keeping religion within 
the four walls of the church. Communists insist that 
religion is entirely a private affair. They believe in re- 
ligious freedom in the sense that “nothing that goes on 
in the church or is said there touches in the slightest any 
condition that exists in the outside world.’ With these 
concepts, as Dr. Phillips discerningly points out, many 
Americans would heartily agree. ‘They, too, think that 
religion is for backward people; that truth comes only 
from science; that teaching is the prerogative of the 
state; and that religion should be kept within the four 
walls of the church. Indeed, writes Dr. Phillips, there 
are many Christians in America who “feel that the 
church should tend its knitting and leave social, eco- 
nomic, and political matters alone.” Just how much re- 
ligious freedom do we Americans really want? 


Seeking Answers 
To Man’s Enigmas 

EGINNING July 1, scientists of fifty-five nations 

will undertake what is said to be “the greatest 

assault in history on the secrets of the earth and its at- 
mosphere.” ‘This assault will be made in the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, a period of eighteen months 
extending to December 31, 1958. The scene of the at- 
tack is the frozen mass known as Antarctica, one of the 
few spots on this planet that yet remains to be subdued 
by man. Thanks to great advances in electronics, radar, 
balloons, rockets, and other means of observation, the 
scientists participating in 1.G.Y. hope to gain extensive 
knowledge about the earth’s surface, the atmosphere 
above it, the sun and its radiation, the weather, and the 
like. As one writer puts it: “Studies will include meteor- 
ology, geomagnetism, ionospheric physics, aurora and 
airglow, cosmic rays, oceanography, glaciology and cli- 
matology, cosmic ray physics, latitude and longitude, 
seismology and gravity.” Most of us have difficulty pro- 
nouncing these words, to say nothing of understanding 
their meaning. But they stand for enigmas about the 
universe that man would like to break open. And to 
many of us they will suggest other enigmas that are just 
as baffling and just as difficult to break open—such age- 
old matters as man’s inhumanity to man, the resistance 
of myth and magic to advancing knowledge, the greed 
and the graft that turn men into animals, the ill will 
and the unbrotherliness that one sees in every land, the 
wars that destroy cities and bury civilizations in the dust. 
These are some of the enigmas of man’s life on this 
planet that should engage the interest of some kind of 
moral and religious I.G.Y. What if fifty-five religious 
denominations, not to mention fifty-five nations, should 
unite in that undertaking? It would be an adventure 
second to none that men have ever experienced. It 
might even turn out to be the most important single 
task to which men had ever set their hearts and hands. 
We might find that the basic concerns of man are not 
physical, but spiritual, and that his future on this planet 
depends not so much on his knowledge of science as on 
his understanding of himself and of his fellow men. 
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Moved with Compassion 
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EAR THE END of the ninth chapter of the Gospel 
of Matthew in this summary statement: “Jesus 
went about all the cities and villages, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing every sickness and every disease among the 
people. But when he saw the multitudes, he was moved 
with compassion on them, because they fainted, and 
were scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.” 
Here is disclosed one of the chief characteristics of 
the Christian faith—what is, indeed, perhaps the one 
characteristic that more than any other distinguishes 
Christianity from all other religions: its bedrock con- 
cern for people. Read the four Gospels with that detail 
in mind and see how many times you run into it: Jesus’ 
encounter with a blind beggar, a palsied man, a sinful 
woman of Samaria, a disreputable tax collector, a leper, 
crowds by the sea, five thousand people on a mountain- 
side. In verse after verse you will find Jesus’ compassion- 
ate concern for people and his tireless ministry to their 
needs. 
# 

The multitudes, or crowds, mentioned in the Gospels 
were comprised largely of the so-called “people of the 
land,” of whom there were thousands in first-century 
Palestine. Wherever they appear in the New Testament 
records they give the impression of having had a great 
restlessness. As Jesus saw them, they were “scattered 
abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.” The frequent 
references to these crowds are reasonable grounds for 
assuming that overpopulation was a major problem of 
the day, and that thousands of people had to suffer for it. 

Not belonging to any of the religious-political parties 
of their day—whether Sadducees, Pharisees, Essenes, or 
Zealots—these crowds were what we moderns often call 
the scum of the earth, the down-and-outers, the un- 
washed masses. Many, of course, were ignorant of re- 
ligious matters, some disillusioned over them, but others 
were totally unconcerned about them. Yet it was these 
people, scorned by the religious leaders of their genera- 
tion, and nothing more than a vexing problem to the 
Roman rulers of the land, who caused Jesus to be moved 
with compassion. 

J] 

Except in numbers, the crowds one sees in the world 
today are not far different from the crowds in Jesus’ 
day. Whereas in ancient Palestine they were numbered 
in thousands, in the world today they are numbered in 
millions. Their plight is very much the same now as 
then—landless, homeless, penniless, friendless. 

You can see them in Hong Kong, refugees from Com- 
munist China. An estimated one and one-half million 
have crowded into that city since the Second World 
War. They are living in miserable shacks on the steep 
hillsides around the city, sleeping on the streets, filling 
every square foot of space not filled by someone else. 
The problems of sanitation and health thus created are, 
understandably, enormous. 

You can see even larger crowds in Calcutta. Indeed, 
with the partition of India to form Pakistan, in 1947, 
approximately twelve million people were uprooted. The 
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ensuing riots cost the loss of a million lives, and set in 
motion one of the greatest population shifts of all times. 
Some six million Hindus and Sikhs left Pakistan for 
India, and six million Mohammedans left India for 
Pakistan. Almost overnight the population of Calcutta 
leaped from two and one-half million to five million. 
Refugees overran the city, living in parks, on sidewalks, 
in alleys, in railway stations, on train platforms—any- 
where they could find a few square feet of space 
not occupied by someone else. In the early morning, 
wrapped in their white dhoties and saris, not yet having 
awaked from their sleep, they looked like corpses left 
on the streets by some dreadful scourge that had swept 
over the city during the night. 

You can see these crowds in the refugee reception 
centers and camps of West Germany. Since 1947, more 
than two and one-half million refugees have crossed the 
line from East Berlin to West Berlin seeking freedom. 
And that is only part of the story. Here has been another 
of the great migrations of history. 

You can see other crowds in the Middle East—tens 
of thousands of Jews seeking a homeland in Israel; 
hundreds of thousands of Arabs made homeless by the 
Israeli-Arab conflict; still other thousands uprooted in 
the struggle for the control of the Suez Canal. 

And there are thousands of Hungarians who in recent 
weeks have crossed the border into Austria and have 
found asylum in many lands. 

All these, the crowds of our day, are not unlike the 
crowds in first-century Palestine, on whom Jesus had 
compassion. 

a 

Now, there is abundant evidence to show that the only 
real interest in these crowds springs from the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition. 

Hinduism, the traditional religion of India, is sub- 
servient to the ancient caste system, for which most 
Hindus can find religious authority. It considers cows 
to be sacred, but has little concern for human beings. 
Looking upon human life as cheap, even worthless, it 
sees no need for social betterment. Its way of salvation 
is a quiet realization of oneself as being free from all 
change, as completely absorbed in the Infinite, the pres- 
ent existence being only temporary and worthless. 

If someone asks about the assault on the caste system 
associated with the name of Mohandas K. Gandhi, the 
answer is that it was motivated, not by the ethics of Hin- 
duism, but by the social idealism of Christianity. And 
even though India’s new constitution abolished the prac- 
tice of untouchability in any form, yet, like racial segre- 
gation in the United States, it persists in many areas of 
the nation’s life and no doubt will continue to do so 
for many years to come. 

Buddhism, the system of Gautama Buddha, now in a 
state of revival in Asia, has not in its long history given 
evidence of a genuine interest in people. Its well-known 
formula of attributing all suffering to desire, and insist- 
ing that the only way to get rid of suffering is first to 
get rid of desire, is pretty poor comfort for one whose 
lot in life is unbearable. Ignoring the present world and 
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the problems of life, it looks only to a state of existence 
in which, with all desire gone, all passions extinguished 
as a lamp that is blown out, one attains pure bliss and 
enters Nirvana. In thus rationalizing suffering, Bud- 
dhism accepts it as inevitable and has no interest in 
alleviating it or removing it except by its own prescribed 
philosophical system. So Buddhism is negative, indi- 
vidualistic, antisocial. It envisions no new and better 
world, no kingdom of heaven among men. 

Confucianism, the movement that has dominated the 
life of China for two thousand years, is quite uncon- 
cerned about people. Its fundamental principle is social 
propriety. Everyone is obligated to do his proper part 
in the immediate relationships of life, and to ask no 
questions. Confucianism has no interest in social change. 

Mohammedanism, the religion of the followers of 
Mohammed, found mostly in Pakistan and the Middle 
East, has no program for a better social order. Its chief 
concern is that every Moslem shall repeat the creed 
daily; pray five times a day, facing Mecca; exercise 
generosity in almsgiving; fast from dawn to dusk every 
day in the month of Ramadan; and make a pilgrimage 
to Mecca at least once in a lifetime. 

In Saudi Arabia, for example, slavery, sanctioned by 
Mohammed, still exists. One of the wealthiest nations 
on earth, it is also one of the most underdeveloped. 
Only five out of a hundred persons can even write their 
names, and in Jiddah, the nation’s largest city, with a 
population of 200,000, there is no daily newspaper and 
only one weekly. Though King Saud spends millions of 
dollars annually on custom-built Cadillacs and air-con- 
ditioned palaces, one-third of his subjects still are 
nomads living in black tents, and social security con- 
sists of a long line of black-hooded women squatting 
every Friday outside the palace walls of the sheiks, wait- 
ing to receive their weekly dole. There is no interest in 
social change here—not in Saudi Arabia. 

Communism, the godless system of the Soviet Union, 
is not a religion, but its adherents are committed to it 
with a devotion unmatched by any religious devotion 
today. It has no genuine interest in-the common man, 
despite all its loud claims that it does have. The com- 
mon people of the Soviet Union—the collective-farm 
women and the industrial workers—are on the bottom 
rung of the social and economic ladder, where undoubt- 
edly they will stay as long as the present regime is in 
power. The Communists’ “classless” society is a delusion 
and a myth. It does not exist anywhere in the world. 

From all this, and much more that could be said, in- 
cluding comments on the other religions of the world, 
it is heartening to turn to the Hebrew-Christian records. 
Listen to the prophet Amos as he cries, speaking for 
God: “I hate, I despise, your feasts, and I take no 
delight in your solemn assemblies. . . . But let justice 
roll down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.’ And hear Isaiah: “Wash yourserves; make 
yourselves clean; remove the evil of your doings from 
before my eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do good; 
seek justice, correct oppression; defend the fatherless, 
plead for the widow.” Turning to the New Testament, 
hear Jesus say: “Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Then, in the 
First Epistle of John, ponder these words: “Beloved, if 
God so loved us, we ought also to love one another .. . 
he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
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can he love God whom he hath not seen?’ Indeed, how? 

From this kind of preaching and teaching have sprung 
the world’s great humanitarian movements and enter- 
prises: the abolition of slavery, better working condi- 
tions, slum clearance, hospitals, homes for the aged, and 
all the rest. All have sprung from the prophetic insights 
of the Old and New Testaments. 


So we can say unequivocally that nowhere else is 
there the interest in people, or in the world in which 
they live, that we find in the religion that flowered in 
the preaching of the eighth-century Hebrew prophets 
and came to fruition in Christianity. Through more than 
nineteen centuries, Christians have found that one of 
the clearest pathways to God is the way of concern for 
the welfare of their fellow men. You will remember 
that it was just outside his own castle wall that Sir 
Launfal, after a long and fruitless search, recognized 
the beggar’s wooden bowl as the Holy Grail. And a 
Persian poet sang a thousand years ago: 


No one could tell me what my soul might be. 

I searched for God, and God eluded me. 

I sought my brother out, and found all three— 
My soul, my God, and all humanity. 


The final test of our Christianity is not how loyal we 
have been to a creed, or how loud and insistent have 
been our professions of faith, or how much money or 
time we have contributed to ecclesiastical causes. The 
final test is how Christian—how Christlike—we have 
been. Surely one aspect of this test is how much of 
Jesus’ compassion we have shown to our fellow men. 

Do you remember Jesus’ clear, unequivocal teaching 
about human brotherhood which ends with the words 
“inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me’? Despite 
this clear teaching, however, sometimes sincere and 
honest people speak of the Christian life as if it were 
a wholly personal matter. But genuine, vital Christian- 
ity is always more than personal; it is also social. It is 
more than a perpendicular relationship between man 
and God; it is also a horizontal relationship between 
man and his fellow men. 

John Masefield has described how the entrance of 
Christ into the life of one Saul Kane led him to a new 
attitude toward his fellow men. Reflecting upon the 
transforming experience, Saul Kane says, triumph- 
antly: 


I did not think, I did not strive, 

The deep peace burnt by me alive; 

The bolted door had broken in, 

I knew that I had done with sin. 

I knew that Christ had given me birth 

To brother all the souls on earth, 

And every bird and every beast 

Should share the crumbs broke at the feast. 


That is what the entrance of Christ into his life meant 
to Saul Kane. It made him want “to brother all the 
souls on earth.” We may be sure that between him and 
his fellow men there were now no class lines, no income 
lines, no real-estate lines, no color lines—not after that 
transforming experience. Now he was ready to brother 
all the souls on earth. 
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Easter Song of Triumph 


‘The gospel of the resurrection—what a mes- 
sage is this for our feverish, fear-ridden, 
and death-embracing generation! Here is for- 
giveness. Here is salvation. Here is whole- 


ness for man. Here is victory over fear .. .’ 


By JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


PLLC CEC CCC 


N THE LAST DAY of the year 1889, Robert 
Browning was buried in Westminster Abbey. The 
famous cathedral was crowded to the doors with sor- 
rowing people. Although the funeral service of the 
Church of England was dignified and impressive, one 
worshiper, Burne-Jones, the renowned artist, became 
increasingly restive and impatient. He was waiting for 
a note of triumph to be sounded. Afterwards he said he 
kept longing for someone to appear in the chancel and 
wave a brave banner, or for one of the choristers to 
mount the triforium and blow a resounding blast on a 
trumpet. The note of the trumpet, challenging, arrest- 
ing, defiant, triumphant, was what he wanted to hear. 
And why not? For who among the British poets looked 
upon death with a more fearless gaze than Robert 
Browning? 

Right at this point is one of the major weaknesses 
in our Christian witness today. Far too many Christians 
are afraid of death. They are terrorized and victimized 
by it. They lay hold upon every possible synonym to 
avoid mentioning the word “death.” They meet bereave- 
ment, not in the triumphant spirit of the Easter faith, 
but rather as though Jesus had never lived, as though 
he had never died and risen again. Why have we 
crowded our cemeteries with broken columns, quenched 
torches, shattered vases, sealed urns, and weeping wil- 
lows? These things are not the symbols of a living. vic- 
torious faith. They represent a pagan acceptance of the 
finality of death. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, when 
archeologists began excavating Italian cemeteries at 
Volterra, Italy, and at the site of ancient Roman towns 
near Perugia, on many tombstones they found seven 
letters—N.F., F., N.S., N.c. They were puzzled as to their 
meaning until on certain tombstones they found the full 
inscription. These letters stood for an ancient proverh 
that had grown so familiar that the Romans had ceased 
to write the words out in full. This is how the Latin in- 
scription read: “Non fui, fui; non sum; non curo.” 
When translated. it reads: “I was not; I was; I am not; 
I do not care.” Think of one generation after another 
burying its dead—husbands and wives. mothers and 
fathers, brothers and sisters, and little children—in this 
mood of utter disillusionment and cynicism; “I was 
not; I was; I am not; I do not care.” This is a creed, 
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of course, but it is the creed of the spiritually weary, the 
disbelieving, the sordidly cynical. 

This, too, was the mood of much of the ancient world 
into which Christ came. It was a world without hope. 
Night had descended—a long, silent night relieved only 
by the trampling feet of those who stumbled in the dark. 
Into that world came Jesus Christ with a divine revela- 
tion that was destined to illumine the whole earth. It 
was a literal fulfillment of Zacharias’ remarkable proph- 

cy: “The dayspring from on high hath visited us, to 
give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death.” 

When Jesus preached to the multitude in Galilee 
or addressed his disciples privately, he spoke as famil- 
iarly of the life of the world to come as he might have 
spoken of neighboring Judea. On the night of the be- 
trayal, with the shadow of the cross darkening every 
horizon about the disciples, our Lord gave them a fare- 
well message. He said: “Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.” He was going to be parted from 
them for a while, but death, he said, was just like pass- 
ing from one home to another. “I will make ready for 
you,” he continued. “And when your place is prepared, 
I will come and receive you unto myself.” Death means 
just a change of residence from the cramped quarters 
of earth to the Father’s spacious home on high. 

Paul was not present when Jesus uttered these words, 
but he accepted them gratefully. When the shadows 
began to gather around his own life, he wrote to his 
friends in the Corinthian church: “If this earthly tent 
of mine is taken down, I shall receive a home from 
God, made by no human hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

James M. Barrie, the brilliant and tender Scottish 
author, tells us that he seldom, if ever, took up his 
mother’s Bible but that it opened of its own accord at 
the fourteenth chapter of John. That has been true of 
many another saint. That chapter has inspired and 
comforted souls in every generation of Christian his- 
tory, and brought light to those who were nearing the 
valley of the shadow of death. 

The shock of the arrest, trial, and crucifixion of 
Jesus was all the greater for his disciples because they 
had not understood the full import of these words of 
the Master. They found it impossible to conceive that 
their mighty Friend could be overtaken by disaster and 
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brutal death, that the forces of evil could win what 
seemed to be a final victory over him. 

Oftentimes I have tried to picture in imagination 
the mood of the disciples on the first Easter morning. 
The key to understanding it, one may find in a museum 
in Paris, where a notable painting by Eugene Burnand, 
a Swiss artist, is on exhibition. Copies of it have gone 
all around the world. In the painting we see Peter and 
John on Easter morning racing for the empty tomb in 
Joseph’s garden. Mary Magdalene had told the disciples 
that the tomb was empty, and that she had had a vision 
of the risen Lord. 

The two disciples are running at top speed, their 
bodies bent forward in their eager haste. Their hair is 
blowing in the wind, and their garments float behind 
them. The artist concentrates all his genius on the face 
of Peter. His features are seamed with trouble and sor- 
row, and his eyes are sunken with much weeping. His 
countenance is channeled with lines of grief, like bleak 
hillsides which have been torn with heavy rains. There 
is hope in his face, but it is hope dimmed by fear and 
dread. He secretly fears that the report of the resurrec- 
tion may be true, and he dreads the shame of meeting 
his risen Lord after all his cowardly oaths and denials 
in the courtyard of Caiaphas. 

This was the mood of all the disciples. It was only 
by degrees that the sublime truth broke upon the be- 
numbed minds of these men who had followed Jesus. 
Slowly they awoke in a re-created world. 


Once AGAIN we are indebted to Luke for what is 
the most graphic story of our Lord’s appearance to his 
followers after the resurrection. The Greek physician 
alone records the walk to Emmaus, which presents 
every element of the resurrection experience. 

Joseph Fort Newton calls this chapter in Luke the 
sublimest passage in the New Testament. There we see 
two disillusioned, bewildered followers of Christ con- 
versing dejectedly upon the highway that winds west- 
ward from Jerusalem. They say, ““We had hoped that it 
was he that should redeem Israel.” A Stranger joins 
them and their hearts burn within them as he opens 
to them the Scriptures and shows how the Old Testa- 
ment prophets and seers predicted the coming of a 
Redeemer. Among these prophecies, we recall, are the 
words of the prophet Isaiah: ‘He is despised and re- 
jected of men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief: . . . But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are 
healed.” 

Suddenly with divine illumination the stark tragedy 
of Calvary took on a new meaning. At last the travelers 
to Emmaus understood what John the Baptist meant 
when, pointing to the Master by the Jordan, he said: 
“Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world.” Having reached their destination, they 
implored the Stranger to tarry with them, for the length- 
ening shadows betokened the close of another day. 

As they sat at table for the evening meal, the Guest. 
this strange and wondrous Guest, forsook his role and 
became host to these men. He took bread and blessed 
it and broke it. What happened at this moment? Was 
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it a characteristic gesture or movement of his head, a 
familiar word or look? Or did they for the first time 
catch a glimpse of those nail-pierced hands that broke 
the bread? In any case, suddenly they knew him. “It 


is the Master!” one of them cried. And instantly he 
vanished from their sight. 

These contacts with the risen Christ were sufficiently 
real to change the lives of these disheartened disciples. 
They became transformed men. The gospel of the resur- 
rection, which they preached all across the ancient 
world, shook the souls of men and women and made 
them disciples of the crucified but risen Christ. That 
gospel demonstrated that love can conquer hate, and 
that life is ever Lord of death. It made vile men clean. 
It changed weak men into spiritual giants. It trans- 
formed cowards into heroes, and broken reeds into pil- 
lars of steel. It set a quenchless torch by every Christian 
grave. It made these followers of Christ unconquerable. 

When Christian men and women throughout the 
Roman Empire refused to offer idolatrous reverence 
to the image of the emperor, the authorities resolved to 
exterminate these stubborn people. Nero attempted to 
strangle Christianity in its cradle. Hear what sober his- 
torians have written: “Christians were tied to the heels 
of wild horses and dragged to their death. They were 
sewn up in the skins of wild animals and torn to bits 
by ferocious dogs. They were thrown into the arena to 
be slain by lions. They were daubed with pitch and 
placed on poles as living torches to light up the further 
cruelties in Nero’s garden.” 

But listen to how one of the great Christian leaders 
of that early period answered their torturers: “Go on, 
good Governors, and destroy us. The more you mow us 
down, the more we increase, for the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed from which new Christians spring. The teeth 
of these beasts will but grind us into white flour for 
the pure bread of Christ.” They were the despair of the 
Roman authorities, for these Christians had lost all fear 
of death. Fear of death is the mother of all fear. When 
it is destroyed, every form of fear is vanquished. 

As late as the third century of the Christian era, the 
emperor Diocletian subjected the church to ten years of 
the worst persecution it had yet suffered. At the end of 
that decade he had medals struck and given to all his 
lieutenants and officers. It bore this inscription: “The 
Christians are no more.” But what has history to say 
on that subject? What is the testimony of the long cen- 
turies? It is this: Diocletian is no more. He has returned 
to dust and to oblivion. But Christ, whose name he 
blasphemed and whose followers he persecuted, rises 
higher and ever higher in the love and devotion of men. 

Would to God that in our own time men and women 
who have named the name of Christ could show some- 
thing of this ancient spir't of heroism and self-sacrifice 
instead of the anemic, bloodless, unheroic witness we 
too often give for Christ! The gospel of the resurrec- 
tion—what a message is this for our feverish, fear-ridden, 
and death-embracing generation! Here is forgiveness. 
Here is salvation. Here is wholeness for man. Here is 
victory over fear and sin and death. Out of the dark 
shadows of the tomb on Easter morning stepped forth 
One whose omnipotent shoulders lift every barred gate. 
He has shattered all the bonds of death. He is the Lord 
of life, the Conqueror of death, alive forevermore! 
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Extension Sunday school and preaching center at Tabugon, sponsored 
by Rizal Baptist Church of Rizal Pototan, near Iloilo, Philippines 


Baptist Missions in the South Pacific 


Though American Baptists are now doing a creditable work in this 
area, there is much more that should be done—while there is time 


By EDWARD B. WILLINGHAM 
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HE HONG KONG POLICE were directing Satur- 
day afternoon traffic as it converged upon the well- 
patronized race track. Directly across the highway, a 
procession of cars was seen to stop at the entrance to 
the historic old cemetery, which is neatly surrounded by 
a stone wall. A group of Swatow-speaking Chinese Chris- 
tians and several American Baptist missionaries alighted 
from the cars, paused momentarily, and then stepped 
within the iron-grilled gateway. Quietly, this pilgrim 
band moved along the pathway beneath ancient trees, 
threading marble headstones of Europeans and West- 
erners who had met death far from home, and stopped 
before the well-marked grave of Theodosia Parker Dean. 
The occasion was a memorial service in honor of a 
pioneer Baptist missionary who had died in 1843 at 
the age of twenty-four years. The placing of a beautiful 
floral wreath appropriately marked the climax of the 
hour. That date, January 5, will be remembered with 
special significance as Mrs. Willingham and I recall our 
recent trip to the Far East. 

We had spent almost two months among Christians 
who are associated with our American Baptist mission- 
ary outreach in Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines. 
We were now sharing in the Christian fellowship of 
Hong Kong. This particular occasion interlocked the 
adventurous faith of the past with the kaleidoscopic 
uncertainty of the present. Here stood fellow Christians 
who are facing the unpredictable future with calm 
assurance that God has a purpose to be fulfilled through 
them. The four missionaries had served in China before 
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the time of the Communist regime. Two of them had 
been imprisoned for Christ’s sake. ‘These are they who 
in our day are perpetuating the dauntless devotion 
shown by earlier missionaries. 

Theodosia Dean was the British-born wife of William 
Dean, the American Baptist missionary who founded in 
Bangkok the first Protestant church for Chinese in the 
Orient. (That Swatow-speaking Chinese church con- 
tinues to give a vigorous witness today.) A few feet from 
Theodosia’s grave is a headstone bearing the name of 
Henrietta Shuck of Virginia, the first woman missionary 
from America to China. She was sent out under what is 
now the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society and 
gave her life at the age of twenty-seven years. Truly, we 
were standing on sacred soil. 

One felt humble to be included in the fellowship of 
this valiant group of soldiers of the cross. The fervor of 
our Chinese friends had been refined by the fires of per- 
secution, privation, and displacement from their home- 
land. One could sense a strength and stability in their 
faith. 

There are an estimated 280,000 Swatow-speaking 
Chinese in Hong Kong today. American Baptists have 
a special concern for them, since they are one of the 
groups among whom we formerly had missionary work 
on the mainland. The Kowloon City and Hong Kong 
churches are the strongest of five Swatow Baptist 
churches in the area. In addition, there are three chapel 
preaching points in or near congested refugee villages. 
It was our privilege to share in the dedication service 
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for the new Shaukiwan Chapel on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 6. Our Foreign Mission Societies had assisted in 
making possible the attractive new facilities which ac- 
commodate about two hundred people. That morning 
we had spoken at one of the worship services at Kow- 
loon City church and participated in the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper as Pastor Lee presided. This splendid 
church has a membership of over eight hundred. 

The Swatow Baptist Woman’s Association is a lively 
factor in the Hong Kong churches. Under the leader- 
ship of Edna D. Smith, to whom the women are de- 
voted, regular meetings are held. Mrs. Willingham was 
privileged to be with these leaders one afternoon while 
[ made a fraternal visit to the headquarters of the South- 
ern Baptist Mission and saw personally the rapidly grow- 
ing schools, the churches, and the publication society 
which are so generously supported and supplied with 
missionary personnel and money. Miss Smith also gives 
leadership for the kindergartens located in the refuge 
sections. We saw the altogether too inadequate, but 
greatly blessed, children’s program in Tiger Tail Village. 


ly IS NOT SUFFICIENT that we simply rejoice in 
the vigorous witness oi our Swatow Christian triends. 
We must undergird their efforts and give further as- 
sistance in evangelizing the homeless thousands who 
have sought refuge from communism in the freedom of 
Hong Kong. Some day these people hope to go back to 
the mainland of China. They will take their Christian 
faith with them. 

We are helping to train effective leaders for the future 
through cooperation with Chung Chi College. Two of 
our missionaries, Loren E. Noren and Sara B. Downer, 
serve on the faculty of this fine school. Our regular mis- 
sionary staff in Hong Kong should be strengthened and 
greater financial assistance should be given to the grow- 
ing churches. It is not too soon to be training additional 
missionaries with a knowledge of the Swatow dialect. 
Perhaps we owe a ministry to thousands of other Chinese 
of this language group who have been dispersed through- 
out Indonesia and among the islands of the South 
Pacific. 

In a later article I shall hope to relate something of 
our busy but memorable weeks in Japan and Okinawa. 
The remaining space now is devoted to a few impres- 
sions gained in the Philippines. 

How God has blessed the witness of American Baptists 
in the beautiful islands of the Philippines! Our work 
there was begun in 1900. Central Philippine University 
at Iloilo on the island of Panay stands today as a monu- 
ment to Christian education throughout the Far East. 
This school is responsible for many of the educated men 
and women who exert a Christian influence upon mul- 
tiple areas of life throughout the islands. Mrs. Willing- 
ham and I spent our first Christmas away from home 
with the missionaries and Filipino Christian friends on 
Central Philippine University campus. We shall always 
remember the experience with happiness and apprecia- 
tion. Hospitality and a wholesome Christmas atmos- 
phere prevailed—even if it did rain! 

Christmas day we were guests in the home of Rev. 
and Mrs. Ralph L. George, our next-door neighbors. We 
lived in the president’s home, guests of Acting President 
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Linnea A. Nelson and Mrs. Wanda Kelley. It is em- 
barrassing to have to omit further reference to all the 
faculty friends and missionaries who opened their homes 
for our comfort and pleasure. 

We were glad to see the students of the university 
and the children of the Laboratory School in action be- 
fore the Christmas holidays. While English is the ac- 
cepted language throughout the Philippines, we were 
fascinated with the Vasayan dialect, which is still the 
“language in which they make love” in the barrios, or 
villages, among the rice paddies and sugar-cane planta- 
tions where we visited. There is a Christmas carol, with 
words and melody of Philippine origin, which we loved 
to hear the people sing. 

At chapel one day, we heard the report of the dele- 
gates who had attended the Asia Baptist Youth Confer- 
ence in Hong Kong during August. One of these stu- 
dents from the Philippines had been elected treasurer of 
this new fellowship promoted under the auspices of the 
Baptist World Alliance. 

On another occasion, we were guests of the young 
men and women in the School of Theology as they 
enjoyed their annual Christmas party. Many of these 
students have regular places of religious responsibility 
while they are in school. They often engage in week-end 
Sunday school or evangelistic work in the barrios. 
Women in regular work of this nature are called “mis- 
sioneras.” We were permitted to accompany one such 
team on a Sunday afternoon as children and families 
were assembled under palm trees before nipa and bam- 
boo homes. A large group gathered near the railroad 
station at Tabugon, where discarded sugar-cane leaves 
made a soft matting covering on the ground. All sang 
Christmas carols to the accompaniment of an accordion 
and heard Bible stories as told by the theological stu- 
dents. 

We shall not dwell upon the noisy celebration which 
started before Christmas and lasted into the new year. 
In the Philippines a “firecracker” is really a small bomb! 





Students of Central Philippine University, Iloilo, at- 
tend a chapel service in beautiful Rose Memorial Hall 
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The home-made bamboo cannon explode with repeated 
booms far into the night. No one should write of Christ- 
mas in the Philippines and fail to tell of the gorgeous 
bamboo and paper lanterns which appear above the 
doorway of almost every home, whether nipa hut or 
palatial residence. The motif of most lanterns is the 
star, which appears in various forms as each artist seeks 
to excel his neighbor in originality. 

Against this backdrop, let me mention more impor- 
tant matters. We can thank God for the Iloilo Mission 
Hospital. The quality of medical work is outstanding 
and many are led to the acceptance of Christ through 
the ministry of Christian doctors and a corps of nurses 
who are dedicated to the privilege of Christian service. 

The program of evangelism ranks first in the thinking 
of Baptist churches of the Philippines. As this article is 
being written, the pastors and churches there are en- 
gaged in a well-organized evangelistic crusade. Our 
missionary Taylor D. Neely is giving positive leadership 
to our Baptist friends on Negros, Panay, and Ramblos 
Islands. Gregorios Tingson, pastor of the Baptist Center 
Church, not only is a splendid vice-chairman of the 
evangelism committee, but has a morning radio broad- 
cast which is heard and appreciated over great distances. 
The fires of evangelism are burning brightly in the 
Philippines. 

One of the thrilling experiences of our trip was to 
witness the White Gifts service in Rose Memorial 
Chapel on Sunday afternoon, December 16. After quite 
a group of young men and women had stepped forward 
for the impressive dedication of life in Christ’s service, 
we went to the outdoor Memorial Pool before the Ad- 
ministration Building. There, J. T. Vaflor, secretary of 
the Convention of Philippine Baptist Churches, baptized 
fifty-nine people before a large assembly of students and 
neighbors from the community. During the Religious 
Emphasis Week at Central Philippine University, there 
had been 276 professions of faith. Some of these pre- 
ferred to be baptized in their home churches. Others 
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Typical of Baptist churches in the barrios (villages) 
of the Philippines, where 95 per cent of people live 
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will be baptized later. The boards of managers of the 
Foreign Mission Societies, at the January meeting, com- 
missioned Kenneth P. Losh to become the new chaplain 
of Central Philippine University. 

One reads about literacy programs on mission fields. 
Burl A. Slocum and J. L. Edge are doing a good job in 
this area as they conduct institutes for the farmers. Our 
department of agriculture has received government 
recognition for its extensive research and experimenta- 
tion in the cultivation of rice and in the breeding and 
care of farm animals. 


Tue BAPTIST WOMEN of the Philippines are a 
tower of strength. Ruth Ciriaco is director of the Chris- 
tion Family Life program. Ruth Talapian succeeded 
James L. Sprigg, who is now administrative secretary 
for Europe and Africa of the Foreign Societies, and is 
giving excellent leadership as director of the Baptist 
Student Center at La Paz, near Jaro community. Mrs. 
J. T. Vaflor, wife of the convention secretary, was 
elected president of the East Asian Baptist Women’s 
Union. Mrs. M. B. Ruis and others give able support 
to her. 

There were opportunities to visit other areas of Bap- 
tist work, such as Negros Island. Guided by Taylor D. 
Neely, of Bacolod City, we spoke at the West Negros 
College and saw the Christian Center in action. An 
afternoon excursion to Victorias introduced us to the 
sugar centrals on that island where 90 per cent of the 
Philippine sugar is grown and refined. A day’s trip to 
the province of Antique on Panay Island introduced us 
to the excellent provincial work under the leadership of 
our missionary, Howard Houston. 

The week end at Roxas City, Capiz, gave us a first- 
hand knowledge of Filamer Christian Institute, under 
the direction of L. Emma Brodbeck. Following the Sun- 
day church service, with Augustin Masa, president of the 
convention, we shared in the laying of the cornerstone 
for the new unit of Emmanuel Hospital. Frank F. Curry 
is the director of the hospital and Flora G. Ernst directs 
the School of Nursine. Space does not permit a full ac- 
count of the fine work which we found in Roxas City. 

December 20 marked the thirteenth anniversary of 
the martyrdom of eleven American Baptist missionaries 
at Hopevale. We joined a group of Filipino friends 
under the leadership of Delfin Dianala, of the Kati- 
punan Baptist Church, and made the pilgrimage to 
Hopevale for a memorial service. Traveling by foot was 
difficult, but we shall never forget the inspiration of that 
hour in the Cathedral in the Glen. Perhaps American 
Baptists should erect a suitable memorial to these heroes 
of the faith. One suggestion is that we establish a chal- 
lenging church in the city of Manila, the capital of the 
Philippines. That would mean money, but American 
Baptists should not hesitate to match the sacrifice of life 
with the consecration of possessions. 

We have been asked, “What impressed you most on 
the trip to the Far East?” First, the idea that this is a 
white man’s world is not only unchristian, it is unreal- 
istic. Again, the gospel of Jesus Christ is the most dy- 
namic factor in the world. Finally, our missionaries are 
choice people doing a superb job in a manner that puts 
the rest of us to shame. 
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HE TELEPHONE rang, and I lifted the receiver. 
For a few seconds the only sound I could hear was 
that of heavy breathing. When I repeated my name, 
there was a pause, and then a nervous half-sigh, half- 
laugh. Then, “Pastor?” Another pause. Then the words 
came swiftly. “Pastor, we need help. Can you recom- 
mend a marriage counselor?” After a period of conver- 
sation, the woman sounded more composed. The next 
afternoon a quiet conference was held in my study at 
Calvary Baptist Church, Providence, R.I. After several 
such conferences, the couple came to a clearer under- 
standing of their situation. 

A letter came to my desk. “Dear Sir: My nine-year- 
old son goes to your Sunday school. I don’t know what 
I’m going to do with him. He steals from the corner 
store, the school says he’s a trouble-maker, and last 
week the police caught him with a rough gang. I never 
know when he is telling the truth. Tell me what to do, 
because he’s driving me crazy.” I called on the mother 
and suggested a visit to the Child Guidance Clinic. 

In an urban church, opportunities for rendering 
Christian service come from unusual sources, and often 
when least expected. In many instances the city pastor 
does not know what service is needed. But he makes 
it his business to learn how and where to find possible 
solutions. He relies upon the helpful counsel of fellow 
pastors, physicians, social workers, and the vast array 
of agencies which cooperate through community chests. 
He depends upon alert laymen and women in the 
church to join with him in meeting the needs of people 
in the membership and in the community. 

What a change has come over the church I serve and 
the city in which it is located since the year 1854, when 
two struggling Baptist congregations were fearful of 
what the future held for them! Their members were 
moving into newer areas of the city. Budgets were 
reaching the vanishing point. Then a young minister 
fired them with faith. They agreed to join forces in 
forming a new church in a new location. Ninetv-seven 
charter members named it the Friendship Street Baptist 
Church. The Great Religious Awakening of the late 
1850’s added 167 members. 

Other parts of Providence were beginning to develop. 
In 1865, several members were granted their letters to 
help form the Broadway Baptist Church. Four years 
later, Friendship Street assumed responsibility for the 
Cranston Street Mission, which was soon to become a 
self-supporting church and to attract prominent families 
from the Friendship Street congregation. 

In the 1870's, Friendship Street’s “audience room 
was renovated, at much expense, and furnaces substi- 
tuted for stoves.’ Next, an addition was built for the 
organ and choir, and a room for the Bible class and 
pastor’s study. But with all these improvements the 
minister had failed to achieve one of his basic objectives. 
He had tried to persuade another downtown church, 
Stewart Street Baptists, to consider some kind of merger 
with Friendship Street Baptists. Sad to say, the Stewart 
Street Church grew weaker through the years, until 
ten years ago its congregation disbanded and deeded 
the church over to the Rhode Island Baptist State Con- 
vention. 

In the latter part of the 1880’s, Edward Holyoke 
entered upon a pastorate which was to extend until 
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Calvary Finds Itself 


Now nobody wants to move Calvary. 
The church has found itself—has de- 
cided that its place is in the heart of the 
city, where a stalwart Christian wit- 
ness is desperately needed in our day 


By JOHN G. KOEHLER 





1931. He soon realized that the Friendship Street 
Church would have to take a fresh look at the sur- 
rounding community, its church building, and its pro- 
gram. Several years later a-lot was purchased about a 
mile distant in an area that was enjoying a building 
boom. In 1897, ground was broken for the first unit 
of the newly incorporated body, the Calvary Baptist 
Church. This unit, known as the chapel, was one of 
the first in New England to offer an “institutional 
church” program. Its 1898 “Prospectus” stated as its 
object: “To promote the physical, mental, social and 
moral interests of all its members and patrons,” regard- 
less of “creed, condition, age or nationality.” It had a 
small gymnasium, with baths and lockers, a branch of 
the public library, and a recreation room; offered edu- 
cational courses; provided cultural entertainment, 
which featured notable musicians and lecturers. The 
institutional idea prevailed for twenty years. 


The CHAPEL could not accommodate the grow- 
ing congregation and expanding program. In 1904, 
a pamphlet, “ Fifty Reasons Why We Should Build,” 
called-upon the people to carry to completion the orig- 
inal church plans. By 1907, Calvary’s place in Rhode 
Island was “fourth in membership, second in Bible 
school, and first in the number of people who crossed 
her threshold every week for worship and work.” It 
pioneered in showing motion pictures to children of the 
community—a free ticket if you attended the Sunday 
school ! 

At the close of the First World War, the Pearl Street 
Baptist Church, after a history of forty-two years, voted 
to disband and unite with Calvary. This proved to be 
an ideal solution for the “Pearl Streeters,” for theirs 
was a rapidly changing neighborhood. It also proved to 
be a blessing to Calvary, for it fell heir to many conse- 
crated leaders and workers. 

The Calvary Bible school remained one of the largest 
in Rhode Island throughout the 1920’s and 1930's. 
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Youth work thrived. Little by little, however, church 
families moved to the suburbs. Then came the Second 
World War and gas rationing. More and more members 
identified themselves with churches in outlying com- 
munities. Over two hundred of Calvary’s youth entered 
the armed forces. The dedicated pastor who succeeded 
Dr. Holyoke in 1931 faced the hardest combination of 
factors a minister could ask for: a crippling depression, 
a tragic war, a shifting population, and a changing com- 
munity. Nevertheless, Earl H. Tomlin rendered valiant 
service, particularly in the field of Christian social 
action. Recognizing his abilities, Protestant leaders 
urged him in 1944 to become the first executive secre- 
tary of the Rhode Island State Council of Churches. 

The third minister since 1887, I began my pastorate 
a few years after V-J Day. 

It is pleasant to look back, to relive one’s achieve- 
ments, but the past must give way to the present. So, 
while planning for its centennial in 1954, Calvary de- 
cided to take an objective look at its ongoing work. It 
appealed to the department of cities of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies to conduct a survey. 
Lawrence Janssen spent two weeks on the field. He 
launched an intensive sociological study of the neigh- 
borhood to determine needs, particularly of young peo- 
ple. He sought to evaluate Calvary’s program, poten- 
tial, and facilities to determine ways in which the church 
might help to meet the needs of people living in its 
vicinity. 

The survey indicated that only 24 per cent of the 
active membership lived within a half-mile radius of 
the church. Another 11 per cent came from a half-mile 
to one mile away. Two-thirds of the membership came 
from one to ten miles. The survey studied the degree 
of participation of the members in the program of the 
church, the age groupings, their educational attain- 
ments, their record of giving. It reviewed the church 
program for children, youth, and adults. It took an un- 
biased look at Calvary’s building and grounds. In his 
summary, Mr. Janssen said, “Calvary is naturally con- 
cerned with the entire metropolitan area. However, 
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she must also concern herself with serving the neigh- 
borhood, both because there is need there at present 
unmet, and because her future requires it.” 

The other major emphasis of the survey was a study 
of Providence, especially of the community surrounding 
the church. It took account of population characteris- 
tics, its economy, delinquency, welfare, health, housing, 
transiency. It explored the resources of the community: 
educational, social, and recreational, and the special 
services such as are provided by community chests and 
the churches. 


Tus EXCELLENT SURVEY marked the second 
stage of Calvary’s desire to take an honest look at 
itself. Were the members prepared to advance to the 
third stage? Here was the crux of the matter: “Where 
shall we go from here?” This question was discussed by 
the church cabinet, by the several boards and commis- 
sions, by the women’s circles, the men’s club, and the 
youth groups. 

The survey had made twelve recommendations. Some 
of these were implemented within a short time—the 
parish zone plan, a fellowship group for couples in the 
twenties, a pastor’s counseling room, the reorganization 
of the Boy Scout troop, and helping the state conven- 
tion to encourage other Baptist churches in the area to 
examine their situations. But other recommendations 
called for rethinking the entire church building, with a 
view to making it more functional. 

Christian education specialists were brought in. 
Numerous meetings were held to discuss all aspects of 
the recommendations. At the annual business meeting 
in May, 1956, major attention was given to the creation 
of a master plan which would envisage the ideal struc- 
ture and equipment needed to meet the challenge of the 
coming years. The church voted to engage an architect. 
During the summer the building was measured, and in 
September preliminary plans were submitted to the trus- 
tees. In the near future the congregation will take posi- 
tive action. For the first time in its one hundred years 
the members and minister of Calvary are agreed that 
the church’s responsibility is to remain in this commu- 
nity. We must dig deeper into the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Nobody is talking about moving the church. 

When members of a city church are aroused, they are 
ready to act in an intelligent, sacrificial way. Anyone 
who serves a church in an urban community under- 
stands why Jesus, when he “drew near and saw the city, 
wept over it.” It should be remembered, however, that 
Jesus straightway went into the city. It was in the city 
that he spent the working hours of his last week on 
earth. It was in the city that he observed the Supper 
with his disciples. It was in the city that he stood trial. 
It was on the outskirts of the city that he gave his life. 
It was near the city that he revealed himself as the risen 
Christ. 

The modern city desperately needs a witness to the 
living Christ. Every church, large or small, that serves 
an urban area must be alert to changing communities 
and changing needs. It must be willing to rethink its 
program and ministry. It must be adaptable. It must 
constantly seek new and better ways of meeting the 
needs of city people. 
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GROUP of fifteen American Baptists visited Puerto 
Rico and Haiti on the tour conducted by the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society on the occasion of 
its 125th anniversary. The impression of what the group 
saw and felt in the islands is clearly seen in the state- 
ments which follow: 

ANNA May StTamMBauGu, Washington, D.C.: “To see 
Christian missions in action is a thrilling experience. As 
I visited the missions in Puerto Rico and Haiti, I saw 
the promise stated in 2 Corinthians 5:17: ‘If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature.’ In Haiti, a country 
of charm and natural beauty, I was distressed by the 
desperate need of the people. Poverty stares one in the 
face at every turn. However, Edith Robinson told us 
that ‘little is much if God be in it. 


Mrs. Witmer W. Hussey, North Vassalboro, Me.: 
“Here we have a harvest that is ready to be yielded, and 
yet we lack funds and personnel. The people who are 
serving Christ are giving of themselves over and above 
their call to service. I have been amazed at the expan- 
siveness of mission work in Puerto Rico and Haiti. I 
have also been appalled at the economic situation in 
these countries, and yet in sharp contrast I feel very 
definitely that God has brought a blessing upon the peo- 
ple in the natural beauty of these countries.” 

A. Stantey MacNair, Seattle, Wash.: “In both 
Puerto Rico and Haiti the teeming life of these islands 
has been of great interest to me. I have seen the impact 
of Christian personnel upon these downtrodden and 
hungry people. We have a splendid corps of workers 
here. The work they do multiplies itself incalculably in 
the lives of the people.” 

Evmer N. Bentvey, Augusta, Me.: “My impressions 
are difficult to share, because there are so many com- 
plex problems in an area such as Haiti and Puerto Rico. 





In Puerto Rico, Mrs. Wilmer W. Hussey, board member of 
W.A.B.H.M.S., speaks at one of the anniversary services 
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We Came, We Saw, We 0 


’ Our missionaries Left. (Puerto Rico)—standing: Larson, Higginbotham, Webber, 
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In Haiti, more stable political leadership, along with an 
agricultural missionary effort, is essential to effective 
missionary work. Unless there is irrigation, and some 
government pattern that will enable the missionaries to 
work more effectively, the. missionaries will not be able 
to do what is needed. Helping to lift the economic level 
of the people is of tremendous importance.” 

Mrs. Joun A. Ramsay, Oakland, Calif.: “I was 
overcome by the heroic work of our missionaries. They 
are doing so much with just their own hands and hearts. 
We can help them and the pastors by adding dollars to 
our prayers.” 

Mrs. Joun Sparrowk, Danville, Calif.: “As we 
visited in the schools and churches in Puerto Rico and 
Haiti, I was.impressed with the way the teachers and 
pastors use inadequate facilities to great advantage. I 
was impressed also with the broad scope of responsibili- 
ties which fall upon our general missionaries. As we 
traveled to the Citadel I was constantly aware of the 
fairyland of natural beauty in the midst of poverty and 
ignorance which I never realized existed, and which can 
be changed only through God’s love. I shall return to 
my church and community determined to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to promote missions.” 

Mrs. Imo GALE Mitiuurr, Chicago, Ill.: “This tour 
has greatly increased my appreciation of our mission- 
aries, pastors, and teachers, and of the Christian spirit 
of our official representatives.” 

Isaac HiccInBsoTHAM, Greenwood, Mass.: “In 
Puerto Rico, I was impressed by the great progress made 
through the help of the United States Government funds 
and technical assistance, and also by the progress of 
the Puerto Rican Baptist Convention under the leader- 
ship of Aaron F. Webber and his efficient wife. I came 
to feel with them and with many of their pastors that 
the time has come for Puerto Rican work to be related 
more closely to the American Baptist Convention. Espe- 
cially was I stirred by the work being done at the Baptist 
Academy of Barranquitas and by the part Baptists are 


A group of American Baptists tell a poigh 
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give and give and give. My prayer is that we may help Mrs. Sparrowk, Shikles, Anna aay Stambaugh, Josephine Stam * 


the missionaries to help the people help themselves. 
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yal * —4 Roman Catholicism.” 
} Joun A. Ramsay, Oakland, Calif.: “To try to ex- 
press first impressions of a missionary tour is a profound 
emotional experience. One’s emotions want to grip the 
pen and tell only a story of poverty, pain, and paganism. 
Feelings are stirred because people are constantly under 
the spell of the witch doctor and his voodooism. Souls 
are blighted by the state church that substitutes hierarchy 
of the priesthood for the freedom found only in Christ. 
Although I am not prone to tears, I found them trick- 
ling down my cheeks as I listened to the children in 
— : Edith Robinson’s school in Cap Haitien sing with shin- 
bber, Macs «ir, Mrs. Bentley, Ramsay; seated: Mrs. Millhuff, Mrs. Hussey, ing faces and full voices the songs of soul freedom. 
tambagth, Mrs. Ramsay. Right (Haiti): candidates for baptism at Limonade Again I wept as I witnessed a crowd of people gather- 
) ing for worship, eager to hear, each carrying a hand- 
made chair so as to have a place to sit, and then par- 
ticipate in an offering for the poor, when they them- 
selves had not eaten before the service. We can preach 
¥ ol ybed By CLIFFORD G. HANSEN and teach and yet we must be able to feed. Agricul- 
tural evangelism must be the answer. 
STN | UMMM LLL “Puerto Rico and Haiti are countries of contrast. 
Against the background of poverty and want stands in 
bold relief an abundance of faith that defies descrip- 
tion. In the midst of despair shines a radiant hope. De- 
featism could easily be the order of any day, but our 
missionaries walk the trails of victory. Their accom- 
plishments read like fancy rather than fact. ‘Thousands 
rise to call the missionaries blessed as Christ is enshrined 
in hearts and homes. My task of challenging churches 
to do more in their Unified Budget giving takes on a 
new meaning because of this trip. Instead of dollars, I 
see personalities with radiant faces and uplifted voices, 
singing a song of victory. I see goals, but they represent 
a task unfinished until every individual may know the 
joy of having Christ as Lord and Savior.” 
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taking in the Evangelical Seminary. In Haiti, under the 
leadership of C. Stanford Kelly, progress has been made 
in evangelism, in strengthening the churches, and in the 
education of children and young people. There is a 
great need for an academy to train leaders, both for the 
ministry and for lay activities in the churches. Until the 
economy of the country is placed on a more substantial 
basis, we cannot expect to have satisfactory results.” 

Mrs. E_Mer N. BenTLeEy, Augusta, Me.: “I was im- 
pressed by the number of schools held in churches, and 
in finding that so many of the outstanding Christian 
leaders of government and education in Puerto Rico had 
come from our Baptist schools. There is a desperate need 
for this kind of education in Haiti. The work Edith 
Robinson is doing needs to be multiplied many times.” 

JOSEPHINE STAMBAUGH, Washington, D.C.: “TI shall 
long remember the eagerness of the children of Haiti 
for education. Twenty children walk eight miles each 
way to the school we visited. These children have very 
little food at home, no lunch, and probably just a few 
beans and rice for their dinner.” 

Evroy Suikies, Denver, Colo.: “Truly the dollars 
American Baptists spend in Latin America are accom- 
plishing much in terms of conversions and training. Day 
after day I was amazed at how much is done with so 
little. I had always heard that one could tell by the smell 
of a village whether Christ had been there. In these 
countries one sees the immediate result of the gospel 
ain message in terms of cleanliness, in the demeanor of the 
{ people, and in their outlook on life. I saw thousands of 
children on the streets with nothing to do. My heart 
yearned for them, that they might hear the call of Christ 
and respond. As I think of Haiti I can only say, ‘We 
came, we saw, we sobbed.’ Here we reached back to 
the elemental rawness of life. I have seen the dirt, pov- 
erty, and ignorance of Jordan and Egypt, but conditions 
in Haiti are appalling. Babies cry for food and soulful 
eyes of young people pierce deep into one’s soul. Truly 
we must find money for more schools, for this is our day 
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poigiant stor y of life in Puerto Rico and Haiti A. Stanley MacNair, A.B.H.M.S. board member, speak- 
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Among Our Migrant Children 


How one community looks after its migrant children, 
and what initiative and dedication can do elsewhere 


By LOUISA R. SHOTWELL 
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UT OF ALL of Hendersonville’s seasonal residents 

in the summer of 1956, it is probable that the 

most satisfied in this western North Carolina mountain 

resort were twenty-five visitors from the deep South and 
three from Texas. 

Unlike most summer travelers, these twenty-eight 
made the journey to Hendersonville in trucks. Further- 
more, the memorable feature of their stay had nothing 
at all to do with the Horse Show, or the home of Carl 
Sandburg, or the live theatrical productions at the Flat 
Rock Playhouse, or, indeed, with any other attractions 
listed in This Week in Mountain Vacation Land, the 
weekly Chamber of Commerce bulletin. 

These twenty-eight happy people ranged in age from 
six to two. What they found in Hendersonville you 
would suppose they need not travel far anywhere in the 
land in order to experience: plenty of tasty, nourishing 
food; daily baths; wading pools; a profusion of toys; 
cots for long, luxurious naps; and day-long loving care. 
Yet, although each child had traveled more miles than 
had many grown-ups even in this jet-propelled age, 
never before had they met anything remotely like these 
delights. For they were migrants, children and grand- 
children of the families who follow the crops; and what 
they found in Hendersonville, duly licensed by the state, 
was North Carolina’s first child-care center for children 
of seasonal farm workers. 

Since 1951, North Carolina has been one of the states, 
now numbering thirty, in which councils of churches 
and church women cooperate with the division of home 
missions of the National Council of Churches in pro- 
viding a ministry for agricultural migrants. But not until 
1956 did North Carolina’s ministry include a child-care 
center. 

The story of how it came about is the story of a great 
many people. It is, of course, the story of the children 
and their needs. And it is also the story of their parents, 
to whom it was a totally new idea not to take the chil- 
dren with them to the fields, dragging the baby along 
the bean row in a carton and training four-year-old 
fingers to pick. Invited to send his child to the center, 
one father said no; his boy had earned seventy-five dol- 
lars last summer when he was only four. Then he looked 
down at the boy and said: “You don’t want to go to 
that center, do you? You want to help Papa.” 

So, one Sunday the staff held open house at the cen- 
ter. Volunteers made the rounds of the campus in station 
wagons and brought the mothers in to see it. The cots, 
the toys, the small tables and chairs, the shower bath, 
and the kitchen, the jungle gym and swings and wading 
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pool in the shady oak and white-pine grove, and the 
friendy explanations of the four leaders of the center— 
two school teachers, a dietician, and a minister’s wife— 
won them over. Next day attendance at the center 
jumped to capacity. 

If children and parents gained something from that 
summer experience, so did year-round residents of Hen- 
dersonville. Less tangible but no less real, their gains 
could be chalked up in terms like these: the finding of 
useful chores to fill “retired” days; pleasure in the ful- 
fillment of a hard job well done; that particular satis- 
faction which derives from teamwork. 

There is, for instance, Mrs. Coldren. Three years ago, 
when her husband retired from business, Mr. and Mrs. 
Coldren left their home in Evanston, IIl., and settled 
in Hendersonville. For Mrs. Coldren, this meant giving 
up her job with the Chicago Council of Social Agencies. 
Confronted with a staggering list of supplies essential to 
a state-licensed child-care center, she drew on her pro- 
fessional experience and went to work. She spoke to 
women’s church groups and organized a committee of 
representatives from each of Hendersonville’s churches. 
She told them she needed 90 crib-sized sheets; they re- 
sponded with 162. Her little black book shows tallies 
like these: 117 turkish towels, 31 linen towels, 30 tea 
towels, 106 wash cloths, 8 new crib-sized blankets, 35 
blankets and spreads cut to crib size, 3 dozen bars of 
soap. The women bought and dressed twelve dolls. 

There is Mrs. Edwards, in charge of the kitchen at 
the center, her winter-time position that of dietician in 
a high school. “This job is fun!” she exclaimed, capably 
assembling a stew of beef and carrots and potatoes and 
onions while keeping an eye on corn bread and a mam- 
moth:cake in the oven. 

And there is Alma Terry, wife of Frederick Terry, 
minister to migrants in Henderson County’s fourteen 
camps, comprising upwards of two thousand migrant 
workers and their families. It was Mrs. Terry to whom 
four-year-old Emanuel said with tears in his voice, tug- 
ging at her hand on the closing day of the center: “Why 
can’t you go to Georgia with us?” 


Bur ALL THIS might never have happened at all 
had it not been for Ralph Canfield, retired from eighteen 
years in the advertising department of the Kraft Cheese 
Company. Like the Coldrens, Mr. and Mrs. Canfield 
came from Chicago not many years ago, wondering how 
it would seem to be retired. To understand Mr. Can- 
field’s part in the project, it is'really necessary to go back 
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to a day in the spring of 1955. This was the day when 
Fred Paschel, a Hendersonville pastor, acted on an idea 
that had been running around in his mind—how to 
harness the energy and skills of the retired people in 
his congregation. What he did was to stop in at the 
welfare office and ask Mrs. Henrietta Purcell if there 
were ways in which church folk might be helpful in 
connection with her work. Mrs. Purcell assured him 
that volunteers could be useful, if they were capable 
and really in earnest. Especially, she added, men—men 
who would be willing to undergo a period of orientation 
and then take on as individuals the sponsorship of teen- 
age boys newly discharged from state training schools 
and in need of friendly understanding and trust as they 
sought to make a fresh start with jobs and community 
life. 

The next Sunday, Mr. Paschel made a brief an- 
nouncement from the pulpit. First to respond was Ralph 
Canfield. He talked to service clubs and church groups, 
and the result was the organization of a welfare council, 
under the chairmanship of Henry Dutton, a former pro- 
fessor of Northwestern just back from a six-month re- 
search job in Iran for an oil company. Its initial under- 
taking was the sponsorship project suggested by Mrs. 
Purcell. 

In the fall of 1955, Mrs. Purcell had two more callers. 
One was Monica Owen, in charge of program develop- 
ment for the migrant ministry of the National Council 
of Churches. The other was Kathryn A. Leaf, the Na- 
tional Council’s director of migrant work for Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina. These two suggested that a real service for Hender- 
son County would be a migrant child-care center. Mrs. 
Purcell agreed, and it struck her that here might be a 
second project for the welfare council. At the council 
meeting, Mr. Canfield was unanimously elected chair- 
man of the child-care center project. 

It occurred to Mr. Canfield that for a good cause 
such as this, surplus government food ought to be avail- 
able. He soon found that getting it was not simple, but 
bureaucratic red tape failed to stop him. After several 
conferences with the county superintendent of schools, 
voluminous correspondence with “top brass,” and a 
couple of trips to the state capital at Raleigh, he got 
results in the form of what was left over from the sur- 
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It is service with a smile as Mrs. Frederick Terry, in 
the line of duty, works with only a little opposition 
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plus food earmarked for North Carolina schools for the 
academic year. 

When it came to the question of where to hold the 
center, the good offices of George Weaver, a pastor, 
persuaded the board members of the Colored Baptist 
Assembly Grounds to make available the basement of 
their new building. 

Cash contributions and the generosity of merchants 
provided at cost or less such items as a refrigerator, lino- 
leum, dishes, child-sized silver, small tables and chairs, 
and a washing machine, and made possible the installa- 
tion of a lavatory, a shower, and a hot-water heater. 

The firemen had only to hear about the center before 
they were hard at work collecting and repairing dis- 
carded toys. And such toys they were! Besides a rocking 
horse and a tricycle, there were an automobile, an air- 
plane, two tractors, and two fire engines, each large 
enough to accommodate a four-year-old operator. 


Te CHILD-CARE CENTER in Hendersonville 
stands for more than the benefits accruing to the chil- 
dren; more than the carry-over in parent education; 
more even than the gains to the vast number of people 
in Hendersonville who shared in it, whose roster would 
make a good-sized telephone book. It is a symbol of the 
way in which the state of North Carolina is rising to an 
intelligent attack on the problems of its migrant farm- 
labor force. 

North Carolina is one of the states to follow the lead 
of the President’s committee on migratory labor by 
organizing a statewide governor’s committee. 

Recognition of church initiative and responsibility in 
the migrant field is evidenced by appointment to this 
committee of leaders such as Morton R. Kurtz, execu- 
tive secretary of the State Council of Churches; Mrs. 
C. C. Todd, representing the State Council of Church 
Women; and Babington Johnson, a prominent minister. 

Furthermore, the center is a symbol of the far-reach- 
ing influence of the dollars put into the National Coun- 
cil’s migrant ministry by all church people everywhere, 
through their national home-mission boards and through 
their giving on the World Day of Prayer. 

And the center shows what initiative, zeal, and dedi- 
cation can accomplish in any community. 





Ralph Canfield turns professional photographer as he 
aims his camera at a cooperative group of youngsters 
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Among the Current Booka 





MODERN APOCRYPHA. By Edgar 
J. Goodspeed. The Beacon Press. 
$2.75. 


There are many famous biblical 
hoaxes, some of which have been in 
circulation in one form or another for 
many years. In particular, many peo- 
ple are pathetically eager to know 
more about Jesus than they find in the 
New Testament, and the authors of 
these sixteen biblical forgeries were not 
slow to capitalize on that longing. Ul- 
traconservatives have often resented 
biblical criticism, but if it were not 
for biblical criticism we would have 
no standard for dealing with the false 
documents. In this little volume is the 
truth about “The Lost Books of the 
Bible,” “The Aquarian Gospel,” “The 
Crucifixion of Jesus, by an Eyewit- 
ness,” “The 29th Chapter of Acts,” 
“The Long-Lost Second Book of Acts,” 
and all the other spurious documents. 


THE USE OF MUSIC IN CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION. By Vivian 
Sharp Morsch. The Westminster 
Press. $3.00. 


The purpose of this handbook is to 
make more effective the use of music 
in the Christian church. It discusses 
the kind and use of hymns for various 
phases of the church’s program. It deals 
with choirs, the choir director, the 
organ, and anthems. Down to earth, 
replete with check lists and tested in- 
formation on what to do and how best 
to do it, the book is a clear guide even 
for the most unpracticed and a valu- 
able tool for the expert. 


THE POLITICS OF ENGLISH 
DISSENT. By Raymond G. Cow- 
herd. New York University Press. 


$5.00. 


The greatest age of social and poli- 
tical reform in England took place in 
approximately thirty years, from the 
end of the Napoleonic Wars to the Rev- 
olutions of 1848. Dissenting sects such 
as Quakers, Baptists, Methodists, and 
Unitarians, aided by political liberals, 
sparked this reform. Evangelicals of 
the Church of England also helped. 
But the conservative Anglicans were 
identified with the old agrarian social 
order and upheld the interests of coun- 
try gentlemen and the privileges of the 
aristocracy. The bishops and clergy 
generally opposed social reform. It was 
in these years that England saw the 
growth of religious liberty and the rise 
of popular education. (The Sunday 
school was a powerful agency for pop- 
ular education and was first formed for 
that purpose.) The Dissenters crusade 
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against the slave trade and colonial 
slavery, and effected the emancipation 
of the colonial slave-apprentices. It is 
not commonly known that the crusade 
against slavery had a doctrinal basis. 
It rested on the Dissenters’ doctrine 
of the individual’s competence to 
know and please God, and the value 
of any individual soul. Those who 
love religious liberty best will always 
be the best friends of civil liberty; 
hence the Reform Bill of 1832, the 
redress of religious grievances, and the 
reform of Parliament. Christian Chart- 
ists effected a more democratic suf- 
frage. Then came the repeal of the 
corn laws, the restriction of child 
labor in the Ten Hours Bill, and other 
factory reforms. The factory question 
began and ended as a religious crusade 
to free little children from long hours 
of labor and to give them an oppor- 
tunity for education and a chance for 
some leisure and home life. The origin 
of the Liberal Party in England is in 
this movement. This book, which is 
a careful study, is copiously annotated 
and has an excellent bibliography. 


CHRIST AND THE MODERN OP- 
PORTUNITY. By Charles E. 
Raven. The Seabury Press. $2.25. 


The question pondered in this book 
is: “Is Jesus Christ the Hope of the 
World?” Digging deep into the records 
of the past, and bringing out the treas- 
ures of his own mind, Dr. Raven as- 
sures us that indeed he is. Through 
Christ he sees opportunity for modern 
man. Christ initiated a new attitude 
toward God, nature, and man, and 
that new attitude found expression in 
a little band of his followers, the early 
church. Advancing ages have but em- 
phasized the importance of his teach- 
ings about individual and social prob- 
lems. Modern man has discovered 
that he is his brother’s keeper, and 
that that brother is not.necessarily a 
member of his own race. Christ lives 
and influences the world through the 
Christian fellowship, which is founded 
on Christlike love. 


THE PULPIT REDISCOVERS 
THEOLOGY. By Theodore O. 
Wedel. The Seabury Press. $3.50. 


The argument of this book is that 
the theological revival of our time 
needs to be studied by the parish min- 
ister, so that the insights of theology 
may be made intelligible to the man 
in the pew. Nineteenth-century bibli- 
cal criticism and historical research 
were concerned with the Jesus of his- 
tory, the discipleship of a Master, and 
an imitation of the founder of Chris- 


tianity as a kind of first Christian. It is 
the point of view of the author that 
this is not enough. Christianity needs 
the Christ of faith as well as the Jesus 
of history. The last chapter is an in- 
teresting modern attempt to prove that 
without the church there is no salva- 
tion, and that salvation is through the 
community of faith. 


A LIFT FOR LIVING. By Ralph W. 
Sockman. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


These fifty-two inspirational read- 
ings are from the syndicated news- 
paper column “A Lift for Living” by 
the minister of Christ Church in New 
York and the speaker on the National 
Radio Pulpit. They are in keeping 
with the usual high quality of Dr. 
Sockman’s writing. The book will 
stimulate the thinking of both pastors 
and lay people in the preparation of 
brief, pointed talks for youth and 
adults. Sample titles are “Air-Condi- 
tioning Your Mind,” “The Art of 
Owning,” and “Convenient Religion.” 
The illustrative material brings a fresh 
approach to well-known truths. 


HYMNS AND THE FAITH. By Erik 
Routley. Seabury Press. $5.75. 


A dramatic departure from the 
usual study of hymnody is offered in 
this unique treatment of the subject. 
The book is concerned with sources 
and history, rather than explaining 
who wrote the hymns and why. The 
scriptural content, theological impli- 
cations, and specific doctrines of each 
hymn are emphasized. The author 
analyzes forty-nine familiar hymns. 
showing how they present a broad, 
well-balanced view of the basic relig- 
ious teachings which have become an 
inseparable part of the religious life 
of English-speaking people. Some of 
the hymns prove to be simple folk- 
songs of the Christian traveler, while 
others reveal deep theological penetra- 
tion. The book is far above the aver- 
age. 


THE DIMENSION OF DEPTH, By 
Edwin McNeill Poteat. Harper & 
Brothers. $2.00. 


This little book was completed just 
before the death of the author. It is 
a study of the last six weeks of the 
earthly life of Jesus. This was a period 
when Jesus was declining in popular 
favor. At one distressful point he 
turned and asked members of the inner 
circle if they too were not “going 
away.” This factor of a diminishing 
popular following colored the teach- 
ing of Jesus in this period. It is 
couched in terms of crisis. In this per- 
iod also Jesus plumbed the depths of 
experience. This material was probably 
originally given as sermons or dis- 
courses by Dr. Poteat. 
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‘The Golden Gift-—New Picture on Burma 


By EDMUND C. SHAW 


ODERN TRAVEL is a wonderful 
thing. It allows us to go halfway 
around the world in a matter of days, 
and thus we can see at firsthand some 
of our Baptist mission fields in far-off 
countries. Mrs. Shaw and I returned 
recently from Burma, where we spent 
one wonderful month photographing 
a new motion picture, which will soon 
be available to Baptist churches 
through our Baptist film libraries. It 
will be entitled “The Golden Gift.” 
Our story had been written and 
approved before we left New York, 
and so our first task upon arrival in 
Rangoon was to choose the locations 
where our film would be made and to 
select our “actors.” Since our story re- 
volves around a young college student 
and the conflict he faces in choosing 
between Christianity and Buddhism, 
we conferred with our missionary, Ad- 
dison J. Eastman, who directs the Bap- 
tist Student Center at the University 
of Rangoon. With his help we met 
several college students and were in- 
stantly impressed with a young Bur- 
man, Ko Nay Win. He sings in the 
choir at Judson Chapel, is captain of 
the university football team, and is 
preparing himself to be a teacher. He 
carefully read our story, was pleased 
with it, and gave of his time and 
energy to the full throughout the 
period of production. 
Leonard A. Crain, who directs the 


Christian Audio-Visual Center at 
Mandalay, served as our technical con- 
sultant and helped us immeasurably 
in securing introductions to people 
and places we wanted to use in our 
film. Mrs. Shaw catalogued each scene 
as it was photographed and saw to it 
that costumes always matched for sub- 
sequent scenes. I handled the camera, 
doing my best to see that exposures 
were correct and that the action was 
what we needed for our story. 

From Mingadalone Airport, Ran- 
goon, we flew upcountry to Mandalay 
for our opening sequences. We visited 
the fabulous Arakon Buddhist Pagoda, 
with its gold-covered, intricately 
carved tower. We spent four days 
photographing scenes in and around 
our fine Baptist church in Mandalay. 
U Chit Pe, the Baptist pastor, was 
most helpful. U Saw Pe and his wife, 
playing the father and mother in our 
story, gave freely of their time so that 
we could take best advantage of the 
sun and of the most colorful back- 
grounds. 

Next we went to Taunggyi, in the 
Shan hills, where we needed scenes to 
tell the story of the Burma Baptist 
Convention. This is an important se- 
quence, since it is at this convention 
that our hero first decides that he must 
think what he should do with his life. 
From Taunggyi we drove five miles 
out to Pang T’Kwa with William D. 





Ko Nay Win, who plays leading role in “The Golden Gift,’ tells Bible story 
at the Baptist school in Pang T’ Kwa. Children enjoy this hour very much 
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Mr. and Mrs. Edmund C. Shaw 


Hackett. This drive is one we shall 
always remember! The road consists 
of an ox-cart trail, deeply rutted and 
ridged, and it is only an ox cart and 
Bill Hackett’s jeep that would dare 
attempt it! 

At Pang T’Kwa we discovered in- 
spiring evidence of what missions can 
mean to a people. Bill and Marion 
Hackett maintain a school, a dispen- 
sary, an experimental farm, and a 
church for the people in this beauti- 
ful valley. The standard of living of 
all the people in the valley has been 
raised and a new Christian community 
has grown. We photographed several 
fine sequences here, with Nay Win 
teaching a class of attractive children 
and talking to a fine Christian leader 
of the community. It was truly an im- 
pressive experience to visit this mission 
station in the hills of Burma, and we 
shall never forget it. 

Our final days were spent in Ran- 
goon, picturing Ko Nay Win at the 
university, and the exotic atmosphere 
of the teeming city of Rangoon. 

Burma is undergoing many changes 
in its national life. It suffered havoc 
during the war. It is now having its 
troubles in finding its way as an inde- 
pendent nation. We did not find it easy 
to stay on an exact schedule in a coun- 
try where all forms of communication 
are interrupted or canceled without 
warning. There were many difficulties 
in the way of producing a motion pic- 
ture, but everyone helped us to the 
utmost. I wish to pay tribute again to 
Ko Nay Win for his fine spirit and 
his complete cooperation at all times. 

Mrs. Shaw and I made short stops, 
at our own expense, at as many of our 
Baptist-mission fields as possible, both 
on the way to Burma and on the return 
trip. It was an experience of a life- 
time! We could not be more proud of 
all we saw. Our churches, schools, and 
hospitals are doing a tremendous work 
in bringing the name of Jesus to those 
who would otherwise never hear of it. 
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We were deeply impressed with the 
high caliber of our Baptist mission- 
aries. This was proved more than once 
by the statements of the nationals of 
their love and esteem for the people 
who are representing us on foreign 
fields the world around. One man said 
to us, “I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to say to you how much we love 
our missionaries. Please send us more 
missionaries, so that more of our peo- 
ple can learn to be Christians.” 

Burma is a country of gold. ‘Thou- 
sands of pagodas cover the land, many 
of them encrusted with sparkling gold. 
Adoniram Judson said he was going 
to the “Golden Shore” when he went 
to Burma over one hundred years ago. 
In our motion picture, the young man 
decides to give of himself to his peo- 
ple, to lead them to a better way of 
life—and surely this is a“Golden Gift.” 


Tithing Materials 


Orders for the tithing materials, re- 
cently prepared for the churches, have 


exceeded expectations, and a number 


of the items are being quickly re- 
printed. Since so much interest in the 
project has been evidenced, it is ex- 
pected that the materials will be re- 
vised and offered again next year. 


Baptist Birthdays 


The 50th birthday of the American 
Baptist Convention will be celebrated 
in many churches May 16, 17, 18, or 
19. The General Council suggests these 
days because the founding meeting was 
held in Washington, D.C., May 16-17, 
1907, but churches will arrange the 
celebration to suit their own schedules 

In order to help the churches cele- 
brate this anniversary, and the 250th 
of the first Baptist association in Amer- 
ica (the Philadelphia Baptist Associa- 
tion), and the 125th of The American 
Bapitst Home Mission Society, the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation 
suggests a number of special materials: 
leaflets, ““The Story of a People—the 
Baptists,” and “How to Celebrate the 
American Baptist Birthdays”; a_his- 
toric poster, hymn sheets, with words 
and music of hymns sung by Baptists 
long ago, and placemats to be used for 
mealtime gatherings. 

“The Story of a People—the Bap- 
tists,” the hymn sheets and the place- 
mats, the latter in packages of fifty, 
will sell for $2 a hundred. These ma- 
terials may be ordered from the Bap- 
tist Literature Bureau, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Historical church-calendar covers 
also have been prepared for the 
churches. These may be ordered from 
The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 
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Easter Victories Overseas 


[Easter joys overseas cannot all be told in any one year, but here are 


two recent observances which fill 


In Japan 
By LOIS M. HAMPTON 


O, the winter is past, the rains are 

over and gone; the flowers appear 

on the earth, and the time of the sing- 
ing of birds has come.” 

Every Sunday, since the beginning 
of March, our school dormitory has 
rung with earnest voices practicing 
this call to worship, in Japanese, of 
course. No, they were not the voices of 
our students, but of the neighborhood 
children who had come to our Kodo- 
mokai, or children’s meeting. You 
would have heard the strains of famil- 
iar hymns, although I am sure you 
would not have understood what was 
being sung. The children were practic- 
ing for something very special, our 
Easter program. Everything had to be 
done well, for the mothers were com- 
ing! 

I wish I could say that Easter Day 
dawned bright and clear, but it did 
not. There was no sign of sun at our 
sunrise service. But the spirits of our 
children were not dampened one bit 
as they gathered early for one last re- 
hearsal. Grubby little hands that 
pasted red stars on attendance charts 
were cleaner than usual in honor of 
the occasion. Excited voices were sub- 
dued as all sat in order facing the wor- 
ship center of the cross. 

It was time to begin, but where were 
the mothers? They had all received 
lovely program-invitations, with an 
Easter cover drawn by one of the as- 
sistant teachers and colored by others. 
The children began their. call to wor- 
ship and sang the first hymn. The pri- 
mary department had memorized the 
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the heart with joy and gladness. | 


Easter story in the new colloquial ver- 
sion of the Bible. But, of course, there 
was one boy who could offer nothing 
but a toothless grin of embarrassment 
over his forgotten verse. The junior- 
high girls told the thrilling Easter story 
in their own words, with the help of 
lovely colored pictures. Afterwards 
they sang “Christ the Lord Is Risen 
Today.” 

During all this time the mothers 
quietly entered at the back, some of 
them carrying younger children on 
their backs. Now it was time for some- 
thing really different—the dedication 
of our new organ, which the children 
had not seen before. They had been 
bringing their offerings for it ever 
since Christmas, and they had added 
up to the princely (for them) sum of 
almost $10. The rest of the needed $45 
had come from friends in America. So 
with the aid of a map and our imagin- 
ations, we traveled by ship, train, and 
airplane to thank our generous friends 
far away. Then we had our service of 
dedication. With another hymn, the 
service was over. 

But there was more to the service, 
and I was holding my breath. I re- 
membered so clearly the tears that 
had been shed by the preschool de- 
partment when their turn came on the 
Christmas program. This time they 
had done so well at rehearsals, I 
prayed that they would not be over- 
come by the audience. The two shy 
boys refused to come up front, but 
there were six others who stood up 
and did the motions for our little songs 
about our Heavenly Father who cares 
for us, and the tulips that bloom in the 
spring. Cannot tell you how proud I 
was! The juniors completed the pro- 
gram with a play. 

As the children left, each received 
a beautifully illustrated book in which 
the Easter story was written in words 
he could understand. The mothers and 
teachers then came to the missionary 
residence for tea, and an opportunity 
to get acquainted with each other and 
with the teachers of their children. We 
hope to meet with them from time to 
time and to have an opportunity to 
explain to them more about Christ. 

The following evening, one of the 
mothers appeared at the door of our 
Sunday school superintendent. She 
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had come to the program the day be- 
fore, but could not remain for tea. 
She was anxious to bring up her three 
children to be fine adults and wanted 
some advice as to how best to do this. 
Mrs. Chiba told her that she must be 
an example to her children, and that 
she should begin coming to church. 
Since I did not know anything about 
this conversation, I was surprised to 
see her there the following Sunday. 
She was deeply touched by everything 
she heard, read, and sang during the 
service. Since that time she has per- 
sonally brought her childen to Ko- 
domodai, and sat through the worship 
service with us. She has also promised 
to send the girls to our school when 
they are old enough. The children are 
very bright, and we are praying that 
this may be another case of a child 
leading his parents to Christ. 


In Burma 
By RUSSELL E. BROWN 


Easter this year was a wonderful 
occasion for Immanuel Church. First, 
the water-throwing festival, which 
usually comes at this time, followed 
Easter, thus making it possible for 
our people to get to church without 
“incident.” The Maundy communion 
service was conducted in five lan- 
guages for our congregation, which 
is comprised of many language 
groups. On Good Friday the church 
was packed for the showing of the 
films on the crucifixion and the resur- 
rection. 

Easter Day began with a sunrise 
service, in which all the churches in 
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Rangoon participated. Then our Sun- 
day school had its special program. 
The special music by the choir and 
the baptismal service came in the eve- 
ning. During the Easter season the 
different congregations had several 
baptismal services. 

A second special reason for remem- 
bering this particular Easter was our 
offering. It was decided that the total 
offering should go to the work of the 
Burma Baptist Convention. We gave 
out close to five hundred envelopes 
three months in advance for daily 
offerings to this work, which is carried 
on throughout Burma. Our goal was 
1,000 kyats (a kyat is 21 cents). Just 
before Easter I became worried. The 
goal was a high one, and I did not 
see how we were going to reach it. I 
appealed to the Christian Endeavor 
and the Woman’s Society for special 
contributions. It was important that 
we not fail in this ambitious attempt. 
Then Easter Day came. 

The Sunday school envelopes began 
to come in—heavy with five and ten 
pya coins (5 pyas to a penny). In the 
evening worship service, envelopes and 
loose cash came in, overflowing the 


collection bags and sending the users 
for more. The man and his wife who 
were in charge of the counting stayed 
until 2:00 a.m. to finish the job! When 
the total was announced it came to 
2,435.15 kyats—almost two and one- 
half times the goal we had set and felt 
we might not reach! This amount 
equals more than $500—a tremendous 
amount for us to receive in one serv- 
ice, and probably the largest offering 
ever received in one service, and prob- 
ably the largest offering ever received 
at a single time in the history of the 
church. We have been singing songs of 
thanksgiving ever since. 

Immediately following Easter, our 
young people held a four-day retreat 
at the Baptist seminary. Then we 
plunged into our vacation Bible school. 
Inasmuch as the baptisms had cared 
for the persons in the preparatory 
classes, we started another class for 
young people and one for adults. I 
am laying foundations with a Hindu 
and several Buddhist friends for a 
class in understanding the Christian 
faith. 

Easter, in some aspect, should be 
always with us. 


Tidings from the Bields 
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Wanted: Some Saints 


By C. DWIGHT KLINCK 


HE EASY WAY seems to be the 

appeal of many of our TV com- 
mercials: bargains in automobiles, in 
household furniture, in appliances, 
bargains in everything and anything 
that make life easier to live and more 
attractive. Some of the commercials 
are so powerful that they create the 
impression that you will be paid to 
come into the local retail establish- 
ment to buy the merchandise which 
is being advertised. 

Not only is there a popular appeal 
to bargains for material things, but 
also a popular appeal in many circles 
to bargains in brotherhood. When 
have we had a day when so many 
different plans and ideas were being 
sold to the public—plans and ideas 
which insure the coming of the broth- 
erhood of man, and the reign of peace, 
and the kingdom of God here upon 
earth? 

In the political field there are those 
who tell us that capitalism has the 
final answer and has a bargain for 
brotherhood. Others say that socialism 


in the welfare state has a bargain in 
brotherhood that cannot be over- 
looked. This organization, that benevo- 
lent society, this particular civil group 
—all claim to have bargains in broth- 
erhood. But we might well ask our- 
selves the question: Do bargains in 
brotherhood come cheaply and do they 
come easily? 

Egbert Munzer, of St. Xavier Uni- 





Director Klinck chats with little 
Christmas angels at Brooks House 
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versity, Nova Scotia, was commenting 
not too long ago upon Europe’s post- 
war plans for redevelopment. Among 
other things he said this: ““The future 
will not belong to the organizers or 
politicans of the traditional type, but 
to the prophets. It will be they who 
become the creators, not capitalism nor 
socialism, of the new society.” 


Saints 

What is a saint? Well, I have an 
idea of what a saint is not! In my boy- 
hood experiences I can remember a 
woman in our home town who was a 
self-invited guest at the local mission- 
ary society meeting one afternoon, and 
in the presence of these good Baptist 
women she said, “I’m thankful that I 
am not like you because, unlike you, I 
have no sins. I have been made per- 
fect, but you poor Baptist women are 
to be pitied, are to be prayed for, be- 
cause you are still living in sin.” 

A saint is not one who is perfect, 
not one who has arrived or one who is 
without guilt or blemish. As a matter 
of fact, a real saint is a very human 
person. A saint is one who has his 
faults as well as his strengths. A saint 
is one who is subject to all the frailties 
of human flesh and yet has a charac- 
teristic and quality of living that makes 
him unique and entitles him to the 
name “saint.” I have met many of 
these people, as you have met many of 
them. Douglas Steere has described a 
saint in these words: “A saint is one 
in whom God or Christ is felt to live 
again. God uses persons to transmit 
the meaning of eternity to time.” 

My memory takes me back to the 
days of my ministry in Milwaukee, 
when the members of the Red Dragons 
Club were boys who felt that the real 
red-blooded American man was one 
who could steal anything he wanted 
and get away with it. Their ideal of a 
red-blooded American man was John 
Dillinger. They were surprised that he 


was not my hero and my ideal, too. 
John Dillinger was a saint to those 
fellows. He had a real, powerful in- 
fluence in their lives and in their think- 
ing. 

I am also thinking of Charma 
Moore Covell, the first director of 
Brooks House, Hammond, Ind. She 
and the other workers on the staff in 
those early years went about the streets 
and into the homes of our community, 
and supervised and conducted activi- 
ties in Brooks House, a Christian 
neighbor to the people living in this 
marginai neighborhood. They came to 
know the people. They loved the 
people. The people loved them. Their 
influence remains to this day, and they 
are referred to as saints, because of 
the powerful influence and impact of 
their lives upon the lives of people 
who are still living in Hammond, and 
who knew them as children at Brooks 
House. 

Let us not underestimate or dis- 
count the influence of a man or a 
woman upon the lives of children or 
young people. That influence may be 
evil as in the case of John Dillinger. 
It may also be good as it was in the 
case of Charma Moore Covell, and 
many others. 


Modern Paganism 


If there ever was a day when saints 
were needed in America, that day is 
now. We have become accustomed to 
thinking of paganism as being some- 
thing that is ungodly or unchristian, 
and existing almost exclusively in other 
countries of the world: in the Orient, 
in the Near East, in Africa, and pos- 
sibly in Europe. Very seldom do we 
think of modern paganism as being in 
our own beloved country. But there is 
paganism in America. It is paganism 
that is distorting the view of some of 
our citizens, who are forgetting what 
it means to be an American and to 
live in America. 





Many join in the prayer session at Brooks House, which is led by a child 
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They tell us that in the decade from 
1940 to 1950, 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation growth of America took place 
in our urban centers, and that 60 per 
cent of our American children live in 
the cities. What happens in our Ameri- 
can cities is tremendously important. 
It is important to our children. It is 
important to our youth. 

Again, paganism can take another 
form. It may take the form of race, 
religious, and cultural prejudice. 
Newspaper, magazine, and TV head- 
lines have been reminding us recently 
of the terrific adjustment in some areas 
of our country to the problem of the 
integration of Negro and white chil- 
dren in some of our public schools. 
The Supreme Court decision of 1954 
is a milestone, not only in the history 
of America, but also in the unfolding 
drama of world history and human 
history. 


Things for Sale 


I recall an experience I had in my 
high-school days, when I was the 
part-time employee of the newspaper 
in my home town. On one occasion 
I answered the telephone and tock a 
want ad from a woman living in the 
rural area adjacent to our town. She 
had some sows and pigs she wanted 
to advertise for sale. So I took her ad 
and typed it and prepared it for the 
composing room for the next morn- 
ing’s edition of the paper. 


Early in the afternoon of the next 


day, after that paper had been dis- 
tributed throughout the county, that 
woman frantically telephoned the 
newspaper Office and said, “How 
come you have mixed-up my ad? I 
don’t have three thousand and five 
pigs for sale. I told you I had three 
sows and five pigs for sale.” 

Many things are for sale; many 
things are advertised; many things are 
wanted through the classified ads of 
our newspapers. But I would like to 
put an ad in the daily newspaper in 
the life of everyone of us, especially 
those of us who call ourselves Chris- 
tians, and say something like this, 
“Wanted, some saints!” 

May I call attention to some verses 
of Scripture. First, Ephesians 4:31- 
32—“Let all bitterness and wrath, 
and anger, and clamour, and evil 
speaking, be put away from you, with 
all malice: and be ye kind one to 
another, tenderhearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ’s sake 
hath forgiven you.” Second, Phillip- 
pians 1:27—“Only let your conver- 
sation be as it becometh the gospel of 
Christ: that whether I come and see 
you, or else be absent, I may hear of 
your affairs, that ye stand fast in one 
spirit, with one mind striving together 
for the faith of the gospel.” 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





‘Missions’ Club Manager 


oe club manager is to be 
a new member of the committee 
on missionary and stewardship educa- 
tion. This will give an administrative 
relationship to this officer in the life 
of the church, and will tie in this 
journal with missionary and steward- 
ship education, for which it is such an 
important resource. It should be un- 
derstood that if at this time such a 
manager now exists, he should be in- 
vited to be a member of this commit- 
tee. 

If there is no club manager in a 
church, the board of Christian educa- 
tion should appoint one. It is possible 
that in a small church the responsi- 
bility may be delegated to one of the 
members of the committee. The name 
and address of the person appointed 
should be sent immediately to Dr. 
Frank A. Sharp, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. Dr. Sharp will 
then send the club manager’s packet 
of directions and suggestions. 

In order to integrate his activities 
with those of the board of Christian 
education, Missions club manager 
will find the handbook, “This We Can 
Do in Missionary and Stewardship 
Education in the Local Church,” help- 
ful. This can be secured from the area 
director of Christian education in the 
state, or city, in which he resides. The 
price is 15 cents a copy. 


Dated Sermons 


A sermon was heard last Sunday 
that had whiskers on it. It was a good 
sermon of sorts. It spoke of the eternal 
Word of God. But it had precious little 
relevance to 1957. Its illustrations 
marked it as having been given first 
in the teens or the twenties. The 
preacher scarcely seemed to realize 
that life, like a parade, had marched 
past him and that he was facing a 
whole new complex of circumstances. 

Even the theme was more relevant 
to the spiritual problems of the twen- 
ties than to the fifties. The prevailing 
isms which had challenged Christian 
faith had changed; the psychological 
temper of the times was different; the 
tempo of life had become furious; life 
had been complicated many fold, and 
was becoming more confusing and 
frustrating. New challenges, new 
voices, and new opportunities were on 
the stage. 

Why did this preacher’s sermon 
have whiskers? Perhaps it was because 
he had rolled out the barrel—the 
sermon barrel, that is—and was con- 
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tent to use an outdated sermon. 
Or, he may have been just too busy 
to take the pulse of the times he was 
in. Or, he may have found it easier 
to retreat to the ivory tower of theo- 
logical and biblical platitudes without 
knowing what was going on in the 
street below. 

This preacher’s plight can be des- 
perately true of the missionary sermon. 
There are some things about missions 
that have not changed. The gospel is 
the same. But the world that needs 
that gospel has changed. The gospel 
needs to be seen in relationship to the 
world that needs it. Isaiah spoke to an 
Israel that was beseiged by a foreign 
army; Jeremiah had a word of God for 
his times; Amos and Micah saw the 
corruption of their day; John the Bap- 
tist faced imperialism and religious ir- 
relevance; and Paul brought the gos- 
pel to a pagan society. 

Last year the theme of our mission 
study was “The Christian Mission in 
a Revolutionary World.” This was an 
attempt to see the relevance of the 
gospel; but it was more than that. It 
was an attempt to awaken our 
churches to the changes taking place 
in the nature of our missionary out- 
reach. It was, and is, positively excit- 
ing, and yet many missed its implica- 
tions. 

Missionary education has been spell- 
ing-this out for more than a decade. 
Again Pioneers, by Hermann Morse, 
Mission to America, by Truman B. 
Douglass, That the World May Know, 








Book of the Month Ezra 
ee 1, 2 Thessalonians 
AUGUST ..... Philip pians-Colossians 
SEPTEMBER .......-.... Isaiah 1-39 
I on 5 5a 6 ee nace Isaiah 40-66 
NovEMBER ........., 1, 2 Peter-Jude 
ce toubees Matthew 

The 1958 “Bible Book of the 


Month” will be dated from January 
through December. This will provide 
a better coordination with the Bible 
study and reading emphasis in the 
Standard of Achievement in Decem- 
ber. 





by Charles W. Ranson, This Revolu- 
tionary Faith, by Floyd Shacklock, are 
a few of the study books that have 
been used in mission-study classes dur- 
ing the past decade to say just this. 

The minister who would lead his 
people must keep abreast of them, and 
even ahead of them, in the sense of 
the pulse of the times in his thinking 
and in his ability to speak to the need 
of the day. While missionary history 
is valuable, it must be seen in perspec- 
tive. The use of David Livingstone or 
of William Carey as biographical and 
illustrative material will have to be 
most judicious. The conditions which 
the Armstrongs or the Jumps or the 
Tuttles meet in Africa today are quite 
a different thing from the primitive 
ones faced by the intrepid explorer. 
The international relations faced by 
Carey under the British East India 
Company are a long way from the 
self-reliant, self-determining conditions 
of India under Nehru. The relation 
of our churches to ‘the successful new 
churches planted in mission stations is 
like that of a parent to that of adoles- 
cent children who would try their own 
wings. 

A certain minister asked for a mis- 
sionary reading list that would stimu- 
late his own thinking and broaden his 
own understanding. Following is a 
partial list (in addition to those men- 
tioned above) which will help him 
to start: 

Challenge and Conformity. By Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette. $1.75. 

Revolution in Missions. By Willis C. 
Lamott. $3.50. 

Encounter with Revolution. By M. 
Richard Shaull. $2.50. 

Communication of the Christian 
Faith. By Hendrik Kraemer. $2.50. 

The Christian Mission. By Max 
Warren. $1.50. 

The Christian Imperative. By Max 
Warren. $3.00. 

Household of God. By J. E. L. New- 
bigin. $2.75. . 

It is the matchless privilege of the 
Christian minister to show that the 
undated gospel is contemporary and 
relevant. 


‘Learn to Give— 
Give to Learn’ 


For many years, many churches 
have observed Christian Education 
Week from the last Sunday in Sep- 
tember through the first Sunday of 
October. The general purpose of these 
observances is to point the community 
and the nation to the importance of 
the religious training of children, 
youth, and adults. 

In 1957, Christian Education Week 
focuses on Christian stewardship as it8 
major purpose: 
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To challenge Christian people to 
accept their stewardship responsibili- 
ties in home, church, and community, 
with the understanding that their 
blessings are received in trust from 
God and are to be used in his service 
for the benefit of all mankind in 
grateful acknowledgment of Christ’s 
redeeming love. 

The 1957 Christian Education 
Week emphasis, “Learn to Give— 
Give to Learn,” was selected to help 
parents, church-school superintend- 
ents, and church-school teachers focus 
their attention upon Christain stew- 
ardship. Stewardship is practicing the 
principle that, having received our 
lives from God, we should use our 
lives for God. As leaders in Christian 
education we should seek to lead chil- 
dren and youth to ask in every moment 
of decision, “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” 

A handbook was prepared by de- 
nominational and church council lead- 
ers for the use of church-school teach- 
ers and other church-school leaders, 
parents, churches, councils of churches, 
church women, ministerial groups, 
and others responsible for the training 
of children, youth, and adults in Chris- 
tian stewardship. It contains source 
material which each church must 
study in the light of its own needs and 
resources in order to make plans 
whereby it can reach more families 
and all adults with Christian teaching 
of stewardship. 

In addition to this manual, there 
are two fliers entitled “The Church 
Teaches Stewardship” and “The Fam- 
ily Teaches Stewardship.” The hand- 
book may be secured for 25 cents, 
plus postage and handling, from your 
state, or city, director of Christian edu- 
cation, and the fliers at 4 cents each 
for 20 to 99 copies, and $2.50 a hun- 
dred for quantities of over one hun- 
dred. Churches should know that the 
supply of this material is limited, and 
should not wait too long before avail- 
ing themselves of this help. 


Mission-Study Classes 


Mission-study classes, which tradi- 
tionally run from 8:00 to 8:50 every 
morning before the sessions of the 
American Baptist Convention, will be 
held at this same time each morning 
except Sunday during the Philadel- 
phia convention this year. Everyone 
is invited to these classes, both to hear 
the introduction to the new materials 
and themes and to meet the mission- 
aries present at the convention. 

There will be an opportunity to see 
the new literature which has been pre- 
pared on the home- and foreign-mis- 
sion themes—“Christ, the Church, and 
Race,” and “Japan.” 
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Visual Materials for Judson Graded Courses 


Mission Study 


Primaries—May 

All during the primary years we are 
trying to help children have the ex- 
periences of learning that will widen 
their horizons of world understanding. 

“Kodiak,” “Our Church at Work 
in Africa,” and “Children in America 
Learn About Jesus” are the three areas 
of mission study for May in the pri- 
mary departments of the Sunday 
church school. ‘The basic teaching ma- 
terial is contained in the activity pack- 
ets and picture sets of the Judson 
Graded Series, spring quarter. 

To enrich these teaching sessions 
and to help boys and girls better un- 
derstand the message that the church 
and its missionaries are sharing in each 
of these places, teachers will want to 
use such supplementary materials as 
may be found in selected pictures from 
the “Around the World Series”: pets, 
babies, toys, bedtime, worship, homes, 
and play. Boys and girls this age enjoy 
handling curios, costumes, dolls, toys, 
art, and handcraft objects that teach- 
ers and interested parents might col- 
lect. 

Filmstrips and slides, well used, add 
greatly to the understanding of boys 
and girls. You might want to use 
Uncle Sam’s Attic with your unit on 
“Kodiak.” For the unit “Our Church 
at Work in Africa,” a helpful filmstrip 
would be Sumo, A Boy of Africa. If 
you are teaching the unit “Children 
in America Learn About Jesus,” you 
might choose one of the following: A 
Puppy for Jose (use with migrant ses- 
sion), Jimmy Finds City Friends, or 
One Way Street (use with Christian 
center session). 

A good study results in some type 
of definite service. Be sure, as the re- 
sult of these mission-study units, your 
boys and girls understand that their 
missionary money helps to provide the 
missionaries with Bibles, story material, 
and so forth. They are used to tell the 
story of Jesus’ love and concern for 
every boy and girl. 

Juniors—June 

The mission-study units for June in 
the junior departments of the Sunday 
church school are as follows: first-year 
juniors, “The Good News in India”; 
second-year juniors, “Baptists in Latin 
America”; and third-year juniors, 
“One Great Fellowship.” These three 
units provide a good framework for 
expanding knowledge of the world- 
mission program of the church. 


Alert juniors and their teachers can 
build interesting bulletin boards of cur- 
rent news related to these areas of 
study. Additional pictures may be 
found in the “Around the World Pic- 
ture Books” already listed. 

Filmstrips, short movies, and slides 
provide a good means for adding in- 
formation and feeling. For India, use 
A Visit to Vellore, or A Christian Fes- 
tival. For Latin America, use Getting 
Better Acquainted with Latin America, 
Caribbean Crossroads, or Paulo of 
Brazil. With “One Great Fellowship” 
you may use profitably the filmstrip 
Sunday Around the World, or Burma 
Playmates. With this unit, your sixth- 
graders might like to write to the Bap- 
tist World Alliance, 1628 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for pam- 
phlets or other materials that will help 
juniors see how some 22,000,000 Bap- 
tists work together around the world. 

With juniors, too, one of the great 
learning experiences that may result 
from these studies is a growing concept 
of how our gifts of money and life may 
be used in the work of spreading the 
gospel around the world. In the junior 
unit “One Great Fellowship,” junior 
teachers have an opportunity to help 
these sixth-graders face up to the de- 
cision of what each one can do to 
help fill his place in the ongoing Chris- 
tian task. 

These are the boys and girls who 
are deciding to be ministers, mis- 
sionaries, and directors of Christian 
education. If there is a spark of in- 
terest, be sure you put the junior in 
touch with missionary personnel de- 
partments, so that information and 
advice about training may be sent to 
the interested persons. 


Duplex Envelopes— 
We Like Them! 


The introduction of the duplex en- 
velopes in the Sunday church school 
of the First Baptist Church, Chats- 
worth, IIl., was made in an informal 
talk given in the different departments 
by the general superintendent. The use 
of the duplex envelopes was also ex- 
plained in our weekly church letter 
which goes into all homes. The pastor 
took some of the envelopes to the 
homes of the younger children. 

The envelopes are used in all our 
classes except the adults. The adults 
tithe their offering. Our missionary 
offering from the Sunday church 
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runs between $40 and $50 a quarter. 
We used to be short of funds for our 
general expenses in the church school, 
but since we started to use the enve- 
lopes and have started regular mission 
giving, we find that we have a small 
surplus each quarter. 

Most parents like the envelopes. As 
one mother told me, “When I send 
the offering envelopes with my girls 
on Sunday morning, I’m sure the 
money will get there instead of being 
dropped along the way.” This mother 
has four girls in the primary and kin- 
dergarten departments. The junior, 
junior-high, and senior-high pupils 
feel they are an important part in the 
Sunday church school when they know 
where the money they give is going. 

Each quarter the church-school 
teachers select two mission fields. Then 
the pupils select the one to which they 
wish to send their missionary offering 
for the last quarter. 

At the present time, we are without 
a pastor, and our attendance at Sun- 
day church school has dropped some- 
what. However, our offering has re- 
mained above that of last year at this 
time. For example, we had an attend- 
ance of fifty-eight and an offering of 
$12.50 last Sunday, as compared with 
an attendance of eighty and an offer- 
ing of $10.08 a year ago. 

We like the envelopes in our church 
school and are planning on their con- 
tinued use. We feel that in this way, 
we are keeping the idea of missionary 
giving constantly before our children. 
Perhaps by so doing, we can train them 
to be better givers in their adult life, 
and to know more about our mission- 
aries and their fields of service. 

Mrs. Lois M. Simpson 


Elisca Follows Jesus 


Elisca held his breath as he listened 
to the names being read of those who 
had passed the government examina- 
tions for the elementary school di- 
ploma. At last he heard what he had 
been waiting for—his name! He 
breathed a sigh of relief and turned 
toward home to tell his anxious family 
who, for many years, had sacrificed in 
order that he might have an education. 
Well, he thought, they would all be 
happy—but what could he do now? If 
only he could be one of the few chosen 
each year by the government to go to 
the rural farm and high school in the 
mountains! 

A few days after Elisca arrived 
home, a letter came by special mes- 
senger from the school inspector. Elisca 
had received a scholarship and had 
been chosen to go to the farm school! 

But where would Elisca find the 
money necessary to prepare for the 
trip? At last he decided to seek sum- 
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Children at First Baptist Church, 


Chatsworth, Ill, increased their 
offerings with the duplex envelopes 


mer work at the near-by mission sta- 
tion, though he and his family were 
not Christians. The missionaries were 
surprised to see Elisca at the door ask- 
ing for work, but they gave him work 
planting banana trees and weeding the 
garden at the seminary. When fall 
came, he was ready to go to school. 

The year at the farm school was 
hard, but Elisca did well. The follow- 
ing summer he again asked the mis- 
sionaries for a job. They invited him 
to attend the boys’ camp at the semi- 
nary first, and Elisca accepted. 

One evening, a serious Elisca ap- 





peared at the missionaries’ door. He 
had been weeping, and the words came 
slowly. “I wanted to accept Jesus to- 
night in the service, but I could not. 
My mother has done so much for me, 
and if I should follow Jesus, she would 
turn me out and I would break her 
heart. But now I see that I will break 
Jesus’ heart if I do not follow him. 
What shall I do?” 

It was late before Elisca finally knelt 
and promised his Savior that he would 
follow him no matter what happened. 
His mother did not put him out, but 
she would not listen to the gospel mes- 
sage. 

Three more years at school finally 
gave Elisca his teaching certificate for 
the government elementary school, but 
when he went home there were no gov- 
ernment teaching jobs open. One day 
he received a message from the mission 
station asking him to teach in the mis- 
sion school. Elisca accepted joyfully, 
though the salary would be small. 
When he told his mother, he half-way 
expected her to object. But she was as 
glad as he! 

“Well, Elisca, it seems to have done 
you no harm. And perhaps sometime I, 
too, could learn to follow Jesus.” 


CHRISTIAN WORLD OUTREACH—The B. Y.. 





Mission-Study Materials 


Dear B.Y.F.Ers: 

It is time to think ahead! You who 
are responsible for the Christian 
World Outreach program for your 
Baptist Youth Fellowship, ought to 
begin thinking about how you will 
present the home- and foreign-mission 
programs to young people of your 
church. Our themes for the year 1957- 
1958, starting May 1, are: home 
theme: “Christ, the Church, and 
Race”; foreign theme: “Japan.” 

The books you will find helpful and 
interesting in these areas are listed 
below by age groups. Look for further 
help from your national and state 
World Outreach chairmen. 


Sincerely yours, 


“> Sree 


Home Theme 


The materials prepared for this 
study interpret the responsibility of all 
the churches to make explicit the rela- 
tionship of all persons to God and to 
each other. They show how. under- 
standing and acceptance of this rela- 


tionship bear upon racial tensions and 
help develop among people wholesome 
Christian attitudes and actions. 


SENIor HiGHs AND OLDER YouTH 


Seeking to Be Christian in Race Re- 
lations. By Benjamin E. Mays. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, $1.00. The efforts of 
Christians to improve race relations 
through home missions, social action, 
and personal attitudes and acts are 
rooted in what Dr. Mays calls “a 
Christian basis for human relations in 
the area of race.” In this book, Dr. 
Mays develops his thesis: “The basis 
for good relations is found in the 
Christian religion, in the proper un- 
derstanding of the doctrines of man, 
Christ, and God, and in the applica- 
tion of Christian insights and convic- 
tions in everyday living.” 

Sense and Nonsense About Race. By 
Ethel J. Alpenfels, professor of Educa- 
tion at New York University, New 
York, N.Y. 50 cents. The author has 
traveled widely and spoken to many 
young people, from whom she gath- 
ered questions that are answered from 
the viewpoint of an anthropologist. 

What Can We Do? By Ruth Doug- 
las See. A Southern youth worker 
wrote this action handbook, which in- 
cludes both a general discussion of the 
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whole matter of race relations from a 
Christian point of view and action in 
and beyond the church. The session 
plans in the Youth Guide on Race Re- 
lations are closely related to this book- 
let. 

Youth Guide on Race Relations. By 
Sara Little. 50 cents. This guide has 
suggestions for any young person or 
adult who is responsible for planning 
and carrying through any race-study 
or action program. Resources listed in- 
clude: basic materials, supplementary 
materials, audio-visual materials, and 
Wright Studio accessories. 

Youth Race Relations Packet. In- 
cluding Seeking to Be Christian in 
Race Relations, Sense and Nonsense 
About Race, What Can We Do? 
Youth Guide on Race Relations, $2.50. 

It Happens Every Day—A color 
filmstrip. 60 frames. Script to be read, 
by Rowena Ferguson. $5.00, with a 
guide on “How to Use,” by Sara 
Little. Half the frames are in symbolic 
drawings calling attention to facts 
about “real you that God made in his 
own image.” This leads to the ques- 
tion, “What does it mean for me to 


do God’s will?” and the answer, “For 


one thing it means to look for the real 
worth of each person—yourself, the 
kid down the street, the old lady next 
door, the student at the next desk, 

. . even people you may never see— 
a migrant worker in a neighboring 
country . . . an Arab refugee.” The 
conclusion is: “It means to think of 
each person, first of all, as a human 
being, a child of God.” 


Junior Hicus 


Room for Randy. By Jesse Jackson. 
Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. The story 
will create a desire on the part of 
junior highs to find out what they can 
do to help create interracial friendli- 
ness in their own circles. 

Junior High Program Guide on 
Race Relations. By Janice Bennett. 50 
cents. This guide contains a five-ses- 
sion plan for study, instructions to the 
leader, and a description of activities 
through which interracial understand- 
ing and friendship may be developed 
and expressed. 


Foreign Theme 
Co.LLece STUDENTS 


Reconciliation and Renewal in 
Japan. By Masao Takenaka and Rob- 
ert Wood. Paper, $1.00. This study 
booklet deals with particular interests 
and tasks facing Christians in Japan 
today. 

Journey into Mission. By Philip Wil- 
liams. Paper. $1.25. This five-year 
diary of a first-term missionary in 
Japan is delightful to read, stimulating 
to discuss, and revealing. 
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SENIORS AND OLDER YOUTH 


Ten Against the Storm. By Mari- 
anna Nugent and Norman Young 
Prichard. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. 
This book tells the high points in the 
story of Protestant work in Japan 
over nearly a hundred years. The story 
is told through an introduction, brief 
biographies of ten leading Japanese 
Christians, and a chapter on the pres- 
ent and future. 

With Pen and Brush. Compiled by 
Margery Mayer. Cloth, $2.50; paper, 
$1.25. Early in the summer of 1955, 
the author visited many schools 
throughout Japan to interest Japanese 
students in contributing essays and 
drawings. The writers are teen-agers; 
the message is theirs. It presents from 
a teen-age point of view, some prob- 
lems in the mission of Christians in 
Japan and our country to work on to- 
gether under God’s guidance. 

Youth Guide on Japan. By Mari- 
anna Nugent Prichard. 50 cents. This 
guide indicates points at which seniors 
might become aware of the Christian 
mission in Japan through a variety of 
program activities. 

Fun and Festival from Japan. By 
Alice Gwinn and Esther Hibbard. 50 
cents. 

Political Map of Japan. Large, 40 x 
30 inches, 75 cents each; small, 13'/% 
x 10% inches, 50 cents a dozen. 


Junior Hicus 


The Full Circle. By Yoshiko Uchida. 
Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. Umeko 
Kagawa, youngest daughter of Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa, known throughout the 
world as a Japanese Christian leader, 
spent many hours with the author, who 
is the daughter of graduates of Do- 
shisa University, Kyoto, Japan. Japan- 
ese traditions and customs are revealed 
as well as problems youth faced during 
critical years. The reader will gain a 
glimpse of what it means for teen- 
agers to live in a country which is at 
war. 

How to Use the Full Circle. By June 
Parker Goldman. Paper, 50 cents. ‘The 
author grew up in Japan and her 
guide offers the junior-high leaders a 
five-session study, a single-session out- 
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line, interchurch get-togethers, food 
and fun, and additional resources. 


Gellowshiza Guild 





Guild Flashes 
Seattle, Wash. 


The Naomi chapter of the West 
Seattle guild invited the girls of the 
Mount Zion Baptist Church to meet 
with them and share in a service 
project. Judy Bellinger, chairman of 
the Naomi chapter, asked each girl to 
give her name, so that all could be- 
come better acquainted. After a brief 
business meeting everyone joined in 
singing two verses of the guild hymn, 
“God, Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty.” The event of the evening was 
the service project. Everyone went 
down to the recreation room and took 
turns wrapping gifts for Lola Mae 
Sato, Christian-center worker at 
Pueblo Christian Center, in Arizona, 
to distribute at her discretion among 
the children who come. At another 
table, the girls were making favors for 
the West Seattle General Hospital. 

The pastor of the West Seattle Bap- 
tist Church, Reynold E. Best, dropped 
in to visit with the girls and took 
some pictures which will be treasured 
as a pleasant reminder of one of the 
most enjoyable meetings the West 
Seattle girls have had. 


Tipp City, Ohio 


Janet English writes: 

“A group of girls of the Tipp City 
First Baptist Fellowship Guild held a 
special cookie bake to provide some 
fifteen dozen cookies, which they used 
to help spread joy at parties at the 
Dayton Christian Center, Dayton, 
Ohio. Each girl also brought a gift 
for some girl her own age at the 
center.” 


Des Moines, Iowa 


The girls of the Lydia Anderson 
chapter, of the Ann Judson Guild, 
Galilee Baptist Church, and _ their 
mothers were guests of the Woman’s 
Mission Society. After a hymn the 
girls formed a fellowship circle and 
gave their covenant. Mrs. David King, 
of the woman’s group, and nine of the 
girls led the lesson on “A Circlet of 
Cameos.” Dolls were dressed to repre- 
sent different countries of the world. 
The circle fellowship grew until it in- 
cluded all of us in the golden circle of 
love around the cross. 

The women always enjoy meeting 
with the guild girls. We need more 
guild-trained women in our woman’s 
work. 
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My, How You Have Changed! 


By EDITH V. MOUNT 


OW YOU HAVE CHANGED— 
you and your society! Within the 
memory of many of us, the work of a 
Woman’s Society was confined to 
money-raising activities. Any major 
improvement in the church property 
started the women off in a frenzy of 
suppers, bazaars, entertainments, sell- 
ing of household gadgets, and so forth. 
The scene is crowded with memories. 
Today, looking back—“Lady, how you 


have changed, and so nicely!” 


Stewardship 


Now you are concerned with helpful 
program building; promotion of mis- 
sionary activities; strengthening the 
stewardship of your time, talents, and 
money; developing leadership among 
your women; homemakers, career 
women to be. You support your 
church both at home and in its 
outreach through regular offerings. No 
longer are church finances dependent 
upon the efforts of the women. 

This year we are emphasizing Chris- 
tian stewardship, and financing the 
program of women’s work is a matter 
of stewardship. To quote our own 
training manual, “If we recognize that 
we are ‘stewards of the manifold grace 
of God,’ and give to him of the abun- 
dance with which he has blessed us, 
we will have no need of any other 
financial aid.” 


Income and Outgo 


Let us list the possible sources of 
income in our Woman’s Societies: 


Offerings 

Individual pledges 
Circle contributions 
Church Unified Budget 
Sale of year books 
Rental of equipment 


An increasing number of Woman’s 
Societies are being included in the 
over-all budget of the church, along 
with all other church organizations. 
Then, only the Love Gift offering, al- 
ways an over-and-above gift, is re- 
ceived at Woman’s Society meetings. 
We need to stress over and over again 
that the Love Gift is never budgeted. 
Even though it counts on the total 
amount contributed by the church to 
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the Unified Budget, and should be 
channeled through the church treas- 
urer, it should never be figured into 
the budget of either the Woman’s 
Society or the church, and never, 
never should be taken from the so- 
ciety’s treasury. 

However, most societies arrange 
their own financial program. Each so- 
ciety should appoint a finance com- 
mittee whose responsibility should be 
the preparation of a budget. 

We expend our money for: 


Program packets 

Literature 

Printing supplies, and mailing 

White Cross 

Division promotion 

House party and conference dele- 
gates 

Scholarship fund 

Missionaries’ refit fund 

Council of Church Women 

Dues to the association Woman’s 
Society 

Miscellaneous or contingent fund. 


Our literature expenditure now 
should include at least two subscrip- 
tions for the American Baptist 
Woman, one to be kept intact by the 
president in her own workbook, and 
one for distribution among the officers 
and chairmen of the society. 

An amount is estimated to purchase 
White Cross supplies and to pay for 
their shipping. The budget should also 
include an amount allotted to each 
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Plan now to attend 


Woman’s Day, May 29, 1957 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


National Women’s Conference, 


July 13-20, 1957 


American Baptist Assembly 
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division in order that officers and 
chairmen will be able to carry on their 
work. An item to send the president, 
at least, to the woman’s house party 
should be included. 

We contributed toward the schol- 
arship fund, the missionaries’ refit 
fund, and to the fund for the Council 
of Church Women, but we do need 
to be careful to see that a number of 
pet projects of women that are en- 
tirely outside the scope of our denom- 
inational work do not creep into the 
budget. Many service and civic groups 
support worthy projects in our com- 
munities, but our own Baptist work is 
our own responsibility and as such 
should be our first consideration. 


Empty the Treasury 


No Woman’s Society should be per- 
mitted to carry a large balance in its 
treasury. This money is contributed 
for the ongoing work of the kingdom 
of God, and a large amount should 
never be allowed to accumulate. One 
society, at the end of each year, emp- 
ties its treasury and sends the amount 
in to the National Council of Ameri- 
can Baptist Women. This money is 
put into work that channels right back 
to your local society. Some societies 
contribute their surplus to the denom- 
ination’s scholarship fund, or to other 
specifics in the denomination’s budget. 


Poem on Budgets 


Several years ago when she was serv- 
ing as a secretary in the office of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, and coming in daily 
contact with home-mission _ needs, 
Jessie Brooks Brandon wrote a poem. 
It caught the fancy of our women’s 
groups and was used all across our 
convention. See if you recall it. It 
started out: 


“A budget isn’t sums to me, 
It’s Negro girls at Mather, 
It’s Christian centers here and there 
Where many nations gather. 


“Tt’s Hopi, Mono, Piute, Crow— 
It’s Chinese men at Locke; 
Italians, Poles, and Russians— 
And every other stock. 


“A budget isn’t sums to me— 
It’s these—and many others 
Behind the figures that I see, 
My New World Christian brothers.” 


This is not the entire poem, but it 
does remind us that through our giving 
we are able to lengthen the outreach 
of our arms to surround the needy 
people of the earth, and go to places 
that our steps cannot carry us, through 
a well-planned program of finance in 
our Woman’s Societies. 
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Out of the Jewel Box 


Installation Service 
By BARBARA CALHOUN 


[An open jewel box or treasure chest 
may be used. Jewels made from colored 
paper, or colored cellophane, the colors 
corresponding to the color of the office 
or division, may be used.]| 

Hymn: “Savior, Like a Shepherd 
Lead Us.” 

LeapeR: “God, who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ. But we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may 
be of God, and not of us” (2 Cor. 
4:6-7). 

A rough stone taken from the depths 
of the earth by the miner is not set 
and used as it is found. It needs to be 
cut and polished to show its beauty. 
In a like manner, Christ can shape 
and polish Christians into precious 
gems. Through prayer and devotional 
life we learn compassion, kindness, 
lowliness, meekness, patience, forgive- 
ness, the peace of Christ, and thankful- 
ness. Above all these is love—binding 
us together in close harmony. Before 
we can be set as stones for service, be- 
fore we can be used, we must let the 
word of Christ dwell in us richly. 
Whatever we do in word or in deed, 
let us do everything in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the 
Father through him. Vision, knowl- 
edge, judgment, guidance and ability 
are given to us for our use. 

Will the new officers come forward, 
making a semicircle around the table. 
[All group according to divisions.| 

In accepting these offices, with their 
responsibilities, do you promise to 
work, in harmony with others, to fur- 
ther the spiritual fellowship of the 
women of this society (association, 
society, or circle) , that through prayer, 
study, and service we may advance the 
kingdom of God throughout the 
world? 

New Orricers: We do. 

Leaver: As I call the names and 
offices, will the officers, with their 
chairmen, come forward and select the 
jewels symbolic of their respective of- 
fices or divisions, and make their re- 
sponses in order. [Leader calls names 
and offices.| 

PrEsIDENT: My precious gem is the 
amethyst. Its beautiful purple color 
symbolizes leadership and guidance. I 
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pray that God will be my rock and 
fortress; that he will guide me and 
lead me; that I in turn may direct you 
in his way. “For thou art my rock and 
fortress; therefore for thy name’s sake 
lead me and guide me” (Ps. 31:3). 

Secretary: “I will instruct thee 
and teach thee in the way which thou 
shalt go; I will guide thee with mine 
eye” (Ps. 32:8). 

TREASURER: “Therefore, . . . be ye 
steadfast, unmovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, forasmuch 
as ye know that your labour is not in 
vain in the Lord” (1 Cor. 15:58). 

First Vice-PrREsmpeENT:Our pre- 
cious gem is the crimson ruby, the sym- 
bol of loyalty and truth. “O send out 
thy light and thy truth; let them lead 
me: ... (Ps. 43:3). 

ProGRAM CHAIRMAN: “Behold, thou 
desirest truth in the inward parts: and 
in the hidden part thou shalt make me 
to know wisdom” (Ps. 51:6). 

LITERATURE CHAIRMAN: “Buy the 
truth, and sell it not; also wisdom 
and instruction, and understanding” 
(Prov. 23:23). 

VicE-PRESIDENT OF Missions: The 
brilliant gold of the topaz, represent- 
ing our division, symbolizes love and 
sacrifice. “I will freely sacrifice unto 
thee: I will praise thy name, O Lord” 
(Ps. 54:6). 

CHAIRMAN OF SPEAKERS AND IN- 
TERPRETERS: “He that loveth not 
knoweth not God; for God is love” (1 
John 4:8). 

CHAIRMAN OF SPECIAL-INTEREST 
Missionaries: “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another” (John 
13:35). 

CHAIRMAN OF MISSIONARY AND 
STEWARDSHIP EpucaTIon: “Let all 
those that seek thee rejoice and be glad 
in thee: and let such as love thy salva- 
tion say continually, Let God be mag- 
nified” (Ps. 70:4). 

VicE-PRESIDENT OF CHRISTIAN 
Service: The emerald is the symbol 
of service “. . . by love serve one an- 
other” (Gal. 5:13). 

Love Grrr CHaiRMAN: “Where 
your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also” (Luke 12:34). 

Wuirte Cross CHAIRMAN: “With 
good will doing service, as to the Lord, 
and not to men” (Eph. 6:7). 





RELATIONS 
CuairMAN: “Behold, how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity!” (Ps. 133:1). 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 


VicEe-PRESIDENT OF CHRISTIAN 
TRAINING: Our jewel is the beautiful 
blue sapphire. It symbolizes faithful- 
ness and wisdom. “. . . be thou faith- 
ful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life” (Rev. 2:10). 

SprriruAL Lir—E CHAIRMAN: “He 
said to them all, If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and follow me” 
(Luke 9:23). 

Famity Lire CHAIRMAN: “Mine 
eyes shall be upon the faithful of the 
land, that they may dwell with me 

..” (Ps. 101:6). 

LEADERSHIP TRAINING CHAIRMAN: 
“So teach us to number our days, that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom” 
(Ps. 90:12). 

VicE-PRESIDENT OF BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WoMEN: “The tur- 
quoise is the symbol of patience and 
understanding. “. . . having heard the 
word, keep it and bring forth fruit 
with patience” (Luke 8:15). 

FeELLowsuHip GuiLp COUNSELOR: 
The vibrant tones of the tourmaline 
symbolize diligence and study. “Study 
to shew thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth” (2 Tim. 2:15). 

LEADER: 

To be a Jewel in the Lord’s collection 
Of brilliant gems that he has made his 
own 
Will be a sacred privilege and honor 

As great as any heart has ever known. 

And to have earned that rich and glorious 


title 
Because through life we often spake of 


him, 
Will be reward beyond our brightest dream- 
ing; 
God, grant we may be gems that will not 
dim 
Before thy watchful eyes because we failed 
thee. 
Lord, we would often speak thy blessed 
name 
And thus become thy everlasting jewels 
To burn before thee like clear living 
flame. 
Grace Nott CRowELL 


Let us pray. Our dear Heavenly 
Father, we thank thee for these women 
who are willing to give of their time 
and talents, their hearts and hands, to 
direct us in our Christian work. Give 
each one of us loyalty, love, diligence, 
faithfulness, gentleness, patience, un- 
derstanding, and vision. Mold us with 
thy love that we might work as one 
for thine honor and glory. Guide each 
one to use to the utmost the ability 
thou hast given to her. In Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 





DepicaTion Hymn: “Take My 
Life, and Let It Be.” 
2 Used by permission. 
MISSIONS 
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Our Baptist Family 


Program for the June Men’s Meeting 


UR “distant relatives” in the 

Baptist family can become very 
close, if we do a good job on this meet- 
ing. And the men in our Men’s Fellow- 
ship will wonder why we waited so 
long to make the introductions. 

In June we shall have a wealth of 
material fresh from the American 
Baptist Convention’s annual meeting 
in Philadelphia, May 29 to June 4, 
that will provide up-to-the-minute 
news. Add to that some of the history 
of the various organizations serving 
the denomination, and you have sub- 
ject matter for a very interesting and 
informative evening. 

But the presentation must be tops! 


Role Playing 


Sales managers everywhere are using 
the role-playing technique to show 
their salesmen in a graphic manner 
how to close a sale. One man acts as 
salesman and another as the customer, 
while the rest observe. The lessons 
learned stick many times better than 
they would from a lecture. 

Role playing is a natural for telling 
the story of our Baptist family. A 
family group can gather, either around 
the head table or in easy chairs, in a 
stage setting of a living room. Each 
member of the family can represent a 
major board of the denomination, 
such as The Board of Education and 
Publication, and the M. & M. Board. 

Probably couples should be used to 
represent the Home and Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies, to show the recent 
weddings between the Women’s Soci- 
eties and their counterparts. 

If there are women helping with the 
meal that night, perhaps they could 
be drafted a month ahead of time. 
Young men might represent the Gen- 
eral Council and the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation. Children might 
represent denominational publications 
—Missions, Baptist Leader, Cru- 
sader, and so forth. 

Each actor should carry a large sign 
to show what he represents. Each 
should remain seated as he talks, in a 
relaxed atmosphere, telling a_ brief 
story of the organization he represents. 


Heckling Permitted 
A reasonable amount of heckling or 
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questions from other members of the 
role-playing crew will help the various 
speakers emphasize important points. 
Other members should constantly be 
on the alert to provide an excuse to 
repeat some important item. Be sure, 
however, to avoid dragging the stories 
out too long. It is best to make a few 
notes from whatever source material 
the various speakers use, and talk 
mostly from memory. Use just the 
most interesting facts, but be ready to 
answer any questions after the role 
playing is finished. 


Material Easily Available 


Ample information for interesting 
talks on all phases of our American 
Baptist work may be found well pre- 
sented in A Book of Remembrance, 
1957, available for $1.00 at Baptist 
book stores, or at the Baptist Litera- 
ture Bureau, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. Each organization is 
covered with a general story on one or 
two pages. There is also a helpful 
organization chart opposite the table 
of contents. It might be well to re- 
produce the chart, perhaps in less de- 
tail, on a blackboard or large piece of 
paper. 

Other information is available in 
the annual reports of the various 
boards and societies, published sepa- 
rately and in the convention Year 
Book. 

If some of your members are so 
fortunate as to attend the annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, ask them to 
give brief reports of this phase of our 
Baptist family at work and at worship. 
Be sure to tell them before they go 
that you will be looking for a “high- 
light” story when they return. 


Alternate Plans 


Never yield to the temptation to be 
lazy, when it comes to a program. 
Always give it your best, and it will 
probably be a success. If you have too 
few members for a full-blown role- 
playing situation, ask two men to cover 
the entire picture, taking turns and in- 
terrupting each other. It would be 
especially helpful to use the organiza- 
tion chart as a springboard, in this 
sort of presentation. 





Or, you may wish to ask someone 
who attended the convention to give 
a brief resumé of the denominational 
organization, and then give a more 
extended report on the convention 
sessions. 

Or, you might ask your association 
moderator or the president of your 
state convention or someone on the 
state-convention staff to be the speaker 
of the evening, giving a general picture 
of the denomination and your church’s 
relationship to it. 


Publicity 


Get someone to draw posters using 
family scenes to point up the theme 
for the evening. Draw a family scene 
across the top of a mimeographed 
notice of the meeting. In the adult 
Bible classes, announce this as an op- 
portunity to find out “what makes the 
American Baptist Convention tick.” 

Plan an especially good menu for 
the dinner this time, and use the menu 
as an added incentive in the church 
bulletin and pulpit announcements. 
Two weeks before the meeting, give 
each “regular” a list of two other men 
to get out to the meeting. Ask the 
regulars to make a date, well in ad- 
vance and to bring the men in their 
cars. 

Be sure all are made to feel at home 
when they arrive. Each visitor should 
be asked to stand, give his birthplace, 
and tell his favorite hobby, favorite 
vacation spot, and other details. 

Plan a rousing hymn-sing for this 
meeting. Immediately after dinner, 
gather around the piano for twelve or 
fifteen minutes before sitting down 
again for the program. 


Ready for April? 


In preparation for the April meet- 
ing on the value of prayer in business, 
you probably have a group of men 
making a special effort to use prayer 
often in their business experience, and 
note its effect on their daily lives. Call 
them right away and ask them how 
they are getting along. Some of them 
may need to be reminded that you are 
expecting them to report at the meet- 
ing. Be storing up some experiences of 
your own, in case any of them let you 
down. 


And May? 


The entertainment should be lined 
up by this time. If you have a guitar 
or banjo available, plan your group 
singing to make use of them. This 
will take a little thought, to get suit- 
able keys, and so forth. And start get- 
ting the round-up idea across to the 
young cowboys. Give them a good 
month to work on their dads. 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





NICARAGUA 
Dedication Service 


The dedication of the new edifice 
of the First Baptist Church, Managua, 
Nicaragua, celebrated more than the 
completion of a building. The cere- 
mony not only commemorated the 
church’s fortieth anniversary of exist- 
ence, but also symbolized the fruition 
of years of sacrificial giving by the 
people of the congregation. 


Seventeen-Day Celebration 


The formal service of dedication 
on Friday evening, March 1, was 
largely attended and was an occasion 
of great rejoicing. Lloyd E. Wyse, di- 
rector of Colegio Bautista in Managua. 
gave the invocation. Wilbur Larson. 
secretary of the department of Latin 
America, American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies, brought greetings. 
Leonard D. Wilson, general mission- 
ary, spoke in behalf of the Baptist Mis- 
sion of Nicaragua. Gonzalo Castellon. 
chairman of the building committee. 
made the symbolic transfer of the new 
building to the First Baptist Church. 
Carlos Garcia, chairman of the board 
of deacons, accepted in behalf of the 
church. Rodolfo Mejia, treasurer of 
the building fund, offered the dedica- 
tory prayer. Adolfo Robleto, pastor of 
the church, delivered the dedicatory 
sermon. Jose Maria Ruiz, former in- 
terim pastor of the church, pronounced 
the benediction. The twenty-eight 
members of the American Baptist 
home-mission tour party were in at- 
tendance at the dedication service. 

Special services continued through 
March 17. On Saturday evening. 
March 2, the choir presented a con- 
cert, and Heriberto Vasquez, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Leon. 
preached the sermon. Three special 
services were held on Sunday, March 
3. A series of public addresses by Israel 
Garcia, of Puerto Rico, was held 
March 4-10. On March 10, the young 
people of the church were in charge 
of a special service. Special services of 
consecration conducted by various 
ministers, March 11-17, concluded 
the dedication celebration. 


Dr. Parajon’s Dream 


The modern iron and concrete struc- 
ture, with a seating capacity of 1,200, 
was the long-cherished dream of Ar- 
turo Parajon, pastor of the church 
from 1922 until his death on February 
25, 1954. It was not granted him to 
see his dream fulfilled, but he died in 
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the sure knowledge that eventually his 
hopes would find fruition. 

Beginning with the day on which 
the cornerstone was laid and continu- 
ing for five years, a minimum offering 
of 1,000 cordobas was received each 
week. In addition, three special cam- 
paigns raised 25,000 cordobas each. 
and a fourth campaign raised 15,000 
cordobas. The people gave consistently, 
liberally, and sacrificially, from the 
poorest to the most privileged. Gifts 
from individuals in other countries, 
especially the United States, greatly 
aided the cause. The American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies contributed 
one gift and a loan. In this manner 
the total cost of building and furnish- 
ings, exclusive of the cost of the land, 
of 1,100,000 cordobas was met. 

Many persons were instrumental in 
the success of the undertaking. Hum- 
berto Flores, Gonzalo Castellon, Ro- 
dolfo Mejia, Lloyd E. Wyse, and many 
others devoted long hours of volun- 
tary service in formulating and carry- 
ing out plans to expedite the work. 


‘ision and Challenge 
The First Baptist Church, Managua. 


with a membership of one thousand, 
is the mother of practically all the 
Baptist churches of the city. Her stra- 
tegic position of leadership instills in 
the congregation an acute awareness 
of responsibility. 

The church faces the challenge of 
the future with faith and vision. Prom- 
ise of a new era in the history of the 
church finds the people united, happy. 
and willing to work. The cross atop 
the high bell tower stands as a symbol 
of Christian witness. In daily living 
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the people exemplify their motto: “In 
God we will do wonders.” The newly 
dedicated church building stands as 
tangible proof of the sincerity of that 
motto. 


Apo.Lro ROBLETO 


SOUTH INDIA 


Grateful for Help 


The college boys living in the Hostel 
Baptist Student Center, Andhra Col- 
lege, Guntar, South India, have writ- 
ten a note of appreciation for the 
money sent by American Baptists for 
additional hostel rooms. 


Students Write Letter 


The prefect of the center, P. Deva- 
sahayam, writes, “It is with an over- 
whelming sense of joy and gratitude 
to our kind benefactors that we men- 
tion briefly the highlights of the past 
ten months in our Hostel Baptist Stu- 
dent Center. 

“This year, there was an unprece- 
dented rush for admission. Last year 
the strength of the hostel was just 
thirty-eight. Now we have as many as 
sixty-seven living in the hostel. At first 
the rooms were a little too full, but 
the boys have shown a real spirit of 
adjustment and living together has 
proved a real schooling in practical 
community living. We have five new 
rooms added and two rooms have been 
renovated. In addition, we now have 
four small bathrooms, a septic tank, 
and a smokeless kitchen. 

“As David Thoreau says, it is not 
much use if we have improved means 
turned to unimproved ends. On No- 
vember 24, the members of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship (here called the 
Lone Star Union), put on boards a 
one-act play in Telugu, along with 
other items of fun and frolic. We are 
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New building of the First Baptist Church, Managua, dedicated on March | 
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Contenied because of assured income and enriched by helping to advance Christ’s kingdom through an 
annuity with the American Baptist Home Mission Societies. 


Since 1857 The American Baptist Home Mission Society has made regular payments to its annuitants and 
since 1898 the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society has made regular payments to its annui- 
tants. No payment has ever been missed. Each payment has been made promptly. Reserves greater than 
those required by the laws of the State of New York are maintained to assure regular payments and safety 
for the future. The most able investment counsel continually watches invested funds, and annuity accounts 
are periodically audited by the Department of Insurance of the State of New York. 


* An annuity is a Special Gift Agreement by which the Home Mission Societies in exchange for 
a specified gift, agree to pay a definite sum semi-annually to the annuitant for the remainder of 
his life. A reserve fund is maintained to assure these lifetime payments. From the annuity program, 
involving all the Special Gift Agreements, the Societies receive substantial support annually for 
their mission work. 


For information concerning annuities write to 
William H. Rhoades, Treasurer, 164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society Mission Society 
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very happy to let you know that the 
proceeds all went to the Telugu Bap- 
tist church fund. 

“I know I am fully voicing the feel- 
ings of my fellow students when I 
write to you how happily we get along 
under the firm but sympathetic shep- 
herding of our very beloved mission- 
ary, Dr. Adams. 

“TI cannot close this message without 
expressing our heartfelt thanks to you 
and all the unnamed donors who have 
made it possible for so many of our 
poor youngsters to come to college. 
and to be given the privilege of staying 
in the Baptist Student Center—a 
homelike place with many pleasant 
memories for all of us.” 


Students Need Help 


Without hostel accommodations 
most of our boys could not attend 
college. In the first place, most Chris- 
tians are from the outcaste groups and 
cannot get rooms in the homes of many 
people. In the second place, many boys 
come to college at the age of fourteen, 
or younger, and their parents want 
supervision for them. In the third 
place, almost all boys need govern- 
ment assistance, which is granted only 
if they are living in an approved 
hostel. 

Working with college students has 
been a real thrill. Tonight we have 
the last of the sixty-seven hostel boys 
in our home for an American dinner. 
Many of them do not care for the 
food, and eating with knives and forks 
is difficult, but they enjoy a chance to 
try, and they appreciate being invited 
into the missionaries’ house for a meal. 
We sincerely hope and pray that the 
spiritual food they have gained during 
the year will play some part in the 
building of the kingdom of God here 
in India. 

EvMerR E. ApAMs 


JAPAN 
Bickel Memorial Church 


A distinguished company gathered 
on a pine-covered promontory over- 
looking the Bay of Iwagi of the Japan 
Inland Sea. The date was November 
30, 1956, and the occasion was the 
dedication of the Bickel Memorial 
Church, a structure that had taken 
ten years to come into being! 

Among those who took part in the 
ceremony were Dr. and Mrs. Edward 
B. Willingham, representing the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Societies; 
the secretary of the Japanese Baptist 
Convention; the mayor’s represent- 
ative; town councilmen, educational 
board members from the village of 
Iwagi; military personnel from Tokyo; 
and Christian workers from all over. 
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One Man’s Dream 


Few, if any, within the attending 
group knew as I did the story of 
eighty-year-old Mr. Murakami. It had 
been his dream and determined effort 
that had built the church in memory 
of Captain Luke Bickel. Captain 





Mrs. Topping and Dr. and Mrs. E. 
B. Willingham. In the background is 
portrait of Captain Luke W. Bickell 


Bickel had won Mr. Murakami to the 
Master and guided him to be an 
evangelist. 

After the captain’s death, Mr. 
Murakami for many years carried the 
load of responsibility for the island 
parishioners. At seventy years of age 
he retired to his own village of Iwagi 
to spend his last days. His village, 
which had openly opposed Captain 
Bickel and his work, had never ac- 
cepted the gospel. Returning to his 
home, Mr. Murakami knew that here 
was a special field of evangelism call- 
ing to him. He told me, “I began to 
pray about it and I told the Lord that 
I absolutely refused to die until a 
church had been built in my town, 
and that the church should be named 
the Bickel Memorial Church.” 

Iwagi Island is situated in the west 
central group of the Inland Sea area 
in one of the most beautiful of all 
locations. Rugged hills rise like senti- 
nels behind the village of Iwagi, and 
aqua blue waters bathe the white, 
sandy beaches of its waterfront. The 
Murakami clan has lived here for 
many generations. As a tribute to 
Evangelist Murakami and to the 
Christian cause, the clan bought a 
small hill on which they hoped a 
church would be erected some day. 


Devotion to Task 


How vividly I recall the first time 
Mr. Murakami took me to the top of 
this hill! It was so steep that I felt I 
was in the Alps. It seemed as if every 
step forward caused us to slip back 
four or five steps in the sandy soil! 
Mr. Murakami assured us that the 





first thing he intended to do was to 
make a pathway up the hillside. “I 
shall do it myself,” he continued, “for 
I have promised the Lord that it shall 
be done, and I look to him to give me 
the strength to accomplish it.” It took 
Mr. Murakami five years to cut out 
and smooth that pathway to the hill- 
top, but in spite of his three score 
years and ten he did it all. 

After ten years of praying and 
dreaming, funds gathered from Japan, 
plus a gift from the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies, were in 
hand and a modest church and a par- 
sonage were completed. With the dedi- 
cation of the Bickel Memorial Church, 
Mr. Murakami’s dream had come 
true. 

EveLyNn BickeL Toppinc 


OREGON 
Anniversary Celebration 


Two significant observances in 
Oregon, with emphasis on church ex- 
tension, initiated the celebration of the 
125th anniversary of The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society pro- 
jected for 1957. The first event was 
the placing of a plaque by the society 
in the first Baptist church to be estab- 
lished west of the Rocky Mountains, 
the West Union Baptist Church, near 
Portland, in a service held on Decem- 
ber 30, 1956. One hundred fifty-four 
persons were present. Mrs. W. C. 
Martin, president of the Oregon Bap- 
tist Convention, presided over the 
meeting. 


Past Linked to Present 


The past was linked to the present 
when Harry I. Jennings, pastor of the 
West Union church, offered the in- 
vocation and read the Scripture. 
Kenneth Scott Latourette, professor 
emeritus of missions and Oriental his- 
tory at Yale University, a native Ore- 
gonian, delivered an address on the 
subject, “The Pioneer’s Dream.” Clif- 
ford G. Hansen, secretary of public 
relations of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies, unveiled the 
plaque, which was accepted by Stuart 
P. Benson, pastor of the Grant Park 
Baptist Church and chairman of the 
West Union committee of the Oregon 
Baptist Convention. 


Church Established in 1844 


The inscription reads: “West Union 
Baptist Church, established May 25, 
1844. This plaque is placed by The 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety in recognition of its 125th an- 
niversary and in gratitude for the min- 
istry of its missionaries, Rev. Hezekiah 
Johnson and Rev. Ezra Fisher, who 
were active in this the first Baptist 
church west of the Rocky Mountains. 
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° the p caste Jaa Family 


Mr. Knox is an electrical engineer with special skills in radio. At the time he ar- 
rived in the Philippines, the Presbyterians were endeavoring to get a Protestant 
radio station on the air but lacked a technician. Mr. Knox was released to them for 
a year. “Mission accomplished” he returned to the science department of Central 
Philippine University, where both he and Mrs. Knox are teachers. Today station 
DSYR is a primary aid to evangelism in the Philippines. Yes, your money will go 
to missionaries and causes like this if you take out 


A SPECIAL GIFT AGREEMENT WITH LIFE ANNUITY RETURN 


This is an agreement by which the Foreign Mission Societies, in exchange for a specified gift, agree 
to pay a definite sum semi-annually to the annuitant for the remainder of his life. A reserve fund 
is maintained to assure these lifetime payments. From the annuity program, involving all the 
Special Gift Agreements, the Societies receive substantial support for their mission work. 


For rates and other details, write for the free leaflet to 
Mrs. Philip S. Curtis, Director 


Department of Public Relations 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 








152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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January 1, 1957.” D. Donald Peterson, 
chairman of the anniversary commit- 
tee, gave the benediction. 


On January 1, a banquet, followed 
by a service, was held at the First 
Baptist Church, Oregon City, the 
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Write to: 


PRESIDENT WiLBour E. SAUNDERS 
1100 South Goodman Street Rochester 20, N. Y. 


























Your Pastor Knows the 
Value of a Christian 
Liberal Arts Education 


HAVE YOU ASKED 
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2606 Dwight Way 


a ON 


BERKELEY OFFERS 
A Warm Spiritual Fellowship 
A Highly Competent Faculty 


A Supervised Field Work Program 


A Well- Rounded Theological Cur- 
riculum 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Berkeley 4, California 
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oldest Baptist church west of the 
Mississippi in terms of continuous 
ministry. Lincoln B. Wadsworth, sec- 
retary of the department of church 
extension of the Home Mission So- 
cieties, was the banquet speaker on 
the subject “New Churches for a New 
Day.” At the evening service Harry 
L. Dillin, president of Linfield College 
and of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, spoke on “Jubilee Resolutions.” 
Dr. Latourette spoke on “The Pio- 
neer’s Heritage.” Elmer C. Adams, 
executive secretary of the Oregon Bap- 
tist Convention, pronounced the bene- 
diction. 

Cuirrorp G. HANSEN 


CUBA 
Colegios Internacionales 


Colegios Internacionales, El Cristo, 
Cuba, reached its fiftieth birthday on 
February 5. The school was officially 
opened on February 5, 1907, in a 
meeting attended by the officials of 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies, who had come from the 
United States for that important oc- 
casion. Since that time the principals 
and teachers of Colegios Internacion- 
ales have dedicated all their enthusi- 
asm and energy to developing a greatly 
needed evangelical school in eastern 
Cuba. 

This school is a link in a chain of 
110 evangelical schools of various de- 
nominations situated in strategic places 
in our country. During the past few 
years in the province of Oriente, where 
Colegios Internacionales is located, 
about a dozen government secondary 
schools have been opened and many 
private schools founded. In the prov- 
ince of Oriente there are 176 private 
schools. In the midst of all this educa- 
tional progress, Colegios Internacion- 
ales has a prominent place. 


Present Enrollment 


It has been several years since the 
enrollment of the school failed to 
reach three hundred. As of January, 
1957, there were 316 students, dis- 
tributed in the following ways: lower 
and upper primary school, 154; sec- 
ondary school, 60; school of commerce, 
102; total, 316. In the boarding de- 
partment there were 113 students, 
both boys and girls. The boys’ board- 
ing department facilities are too small 
to accommodate all the students, and 
we have had to secure rooms in town 
to accommodate nine of them. 

The school is helping with the edu- 
cation of twenty-one boys and girls 
from our churches who come on work 
scholarships. In addition, the school 
assists in the education of the children 
of teachers and employees, and we 
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have twenty-four who receive their 
education free as day students. Three 
young men, who are doing their sec- 
ondary work here, will go to the Bap- 
tist Seminary of Eastern Cuba for their 
ministerial training. We also have four 
scholarship day students from the 
public school who are studying in our 
secondary school and are among our 
most distinguished students. All attend 
church and three expect to be bap- 
tized. 


Transportation 


Since last year the school has had 
two buses for the transportation of 
students. Ninety students are trans- 
ported daily from Santiago and inter- 
mediate points and from La Maya and 
intermediate points. Enrolled are 
seven American children whose par- 
ents live in Santiago. These are trans- 
ported daily to and from school in the 
school station wagon. The American 
population of Santiago is continually 
growing, and in this entire area there 
is not an American school to give 
these children an education in English. 
Those who attend our school receive 
their education in Spanish. 

Some of the buildings are fifty years 
old and need extensive repairs. We are 
concerned for the intellectual and 
economic improvement of our teachers 
Each year we should like to acquire 
more trained personnel who would 
consider this work of teaching as a 
missionary service done for the school 
and for Cuban children and youth. 


Celebration Postponed 


We had plans for celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of Colegios In- 
ternacionales, but because of certain 
political difficulties in our country 
these had to be postponed. We are 
very sorry not to have the visit of the 
group of American Baptists who had 
planned to visit us. We hope that soon 
everything will be restored to normalcy 
in our land and that we may make 
plans for an appropriate celebration 
of the fifty years of this institution. 

On this anniversary we think of all 
those who received their education at 
Colegios Internacionales. Here they 
received food for the body, for the 
intellect, and for the heart. Many 
today occupy positions of responsibility 
in government, in industry, in teach- 
ing, and in other areas of life. 

One cannot measure the results of 
the educational and spiritual work of 
this school in the past fifty years. Nor 
can one calculate the results of the 
messages which we give in chapel and 
of the private conversations which we 
have with students. 

On this fiftieth anniversary we dedi- 
cate ourselves anew to the task of con- 
tinuing the glorious work initiated by 
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the founders of the school, trying al- ren in the United States who concern 


ways to be loyal and faithful to the themselves so much for this school. 
J. Marto CAsANELLA 


Lord. May God help us and our breth- 











STUDY 
FOR 
ADEQUATE 
CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE 
through the 
church-related 


vocations 
Young women high school graduates committed to full- 
time Christian service are invited to consider enrolling. 


For information, write 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
P.O. Box 37 “Portledge’”’ Bryn Mawr, Pa. Dr. Oscar Henderson, President 
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Mounds P. ark and Midway Hospitals 


Expressing our Baptist concern for a healing ministry in the Name 
of Christ 


Providing in cooperation with Hamline University, nationally ac- 
credited training for nurses — in an atmosphere of Christian fellow- 
ship and missionary interest. 


For further information write to: 


Baptist Hospital Fund 
att. Rev. G. Horace Wood 
1700 University Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 























NORTHERN 
E-X—P A 


Its Curriculum 


A New Department of Christian Social Relations 
With Courses in City Church, Rural Church, Christian Sociology 


TO MEET GROWING NEEDS OF the CITY, the 
DENOMINATION, the PASTORATE, the MISSION FIELD 
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Write For Catalog to: 
Dean of the Faculty 


Northern Baptist Cheological Seminary 


CHARLES W. KOLLER, President 


3040 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Founded in 1831 


A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences 


Fully Accredited 
Co-educational 


Tuition, Board, Room 
$1,570 a Year 


Director of Admissions 
Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 














REDLANDS, 







warm winter climate. 


ms i ‘. 


University of Redlands, 


A four-year liberal arts Baptist college on a friendly 
western campus. Redlands emphasizes close student- 
teacher fellowship, Christian character development, high 
academic standards and student leadership responsibili- 
ties. Fully accredited, coeducational, graduate school. 
Near mountains, beach and desert, with a healthful, 


9 Write for Catalog today 
DYN ye 
— EA AD Address Dr. George H. Armacost, President 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
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COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS © CHAIRS 
ALTARS « LECTERNS 


Gothic, Romanesque, Colonial, 

and Early American designs to 

harmonize with every edifice. 
Send for illustrated Catalog 


Furniture for America’s Churches 
Since 1897 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 19 


© SCRANTON 2, PENNA, 





*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 








NOW...3 SIZES 


Unbreakable . . . noise-free . . . 
lightweight . . . boilproof com- 
munion glasses . . . $1.25 Doz. 


FREE sample of each size 






BRASS GOODS CO. 
Dept. $ 55 Sudbury St. Bocton, Mor<<. 





Missionary 


MILESTONES 





Appointed 


By the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Societies, January 14: Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon L. Bottemiller, the 
Belgian Congo; George S. Franke, 
Belgian Congo for a three-year term; 
Mary L. Burke, Japan; Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman V. Overly, Japan; Rev. and 
Mrs. Kenneth P. Losh, the Philip- 
pines; Dorothy E. Johnson, India; 
John Braisted Carman, India; and 
Gesina Wichers, India. 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, in cooperation with 
state conventions and city mission so- 
cieties: Herbert L. Bulkley, Tinsman 
Avenue Baptist Church, Williamsport, 
Pa.; Herbert R. Cederberg, First Bap- 
tist Church, Marysville, Calif.; Don- 
old B. Chunn, Morongo Valley Baptist 
Church, Morongo Valley, Calif., and 
Joshua Tree Baptist Church, Joshua 
Tree, Calif.; James Delkin, First Bap- 
tist Church, Milpitas, Calif.; Robert 


Fisher, Preakness Baptist Church, 
Paterson, N.J.; Carl Grafentine, 
church-extension project, Trenton, 


Mich.; Edmund Irvin, Maryvale Bap- 
tist Church, Phoenix, Ariz.; Ray L. 
McCoy, Bethel Baptist Church, Lans- 
ing, Mich.; John Shaeffer, Winnebago 
Indian Church, Wisconsin Dells, Wis. ; 
Robert J. Smith, Englewood Christian 
Center, Chicago, IIl.; Robert L. 
Smith, First Baptist Church, Center- 
ville, Calif.; Kenneth L. Stout, 
church-extension project, Barberton, 
Ohio; John Tennyson, Shady Knolls 
Baptist Church, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Furloughed 


John S. Pixley, from Hospital Bau- 
tista, Managua, Nicaragua. 


Resigned 
Alonso Barbosa, Pueblo, Colo.; Mil- 
licent Engel, Cap Haitien, Haiti: 


Julia E. Johnson, Hamtramck, Mich. ; 
Carlos A. Martinez, Yuma, Ariz.; H. 
Talmadge Phelps, Sacramento, Calif. 


Died 

Mrs. John A. Foote, missionary to 
Japan (1912-1951); at Emporia, 
Kans., February 20. 

Fred B. Ford, missionary to the 
Philippines (1929-1931); at Boston, 
Mass., January 18. 

Alice L. Randall, missionary to 
Assam and India (1929-1951); at 
Charleston, W.Va., January 21. 





PLEASE RENEW your subscription promptly. 
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Your Standard of Excellence since 1912 





CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 


PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their ‘“‘Sunday’’ look for years. 


Write for catalog C-5 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


New York 18, N. Y. 


7 West 36 St., 








Monzoe FOLDING 
BANQUET 









If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or_lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 


Monroe Co., 271 Church St., Colfax, lowa 



















ca 
» INCREASED SUMMER 
ATTENDANCE 
A complete selection of dis- 
tinctive styles and quality 
fabrics. All colors and 
shades. Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-9 (Choir 
{ Robes and Accessories) ; 1-9 
' = | (Children’s Robes); P-9 
eck (Pulpit Robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAICH, ILL. 1000 N. MARKET ST 
NEW YORK 1,8. CHICAGO 1, ILL LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
228 W. LaSalle St 1624 N. Cahuenga Bivd 








366 Fifth Ave 





Answers to Quiz on page 3 


(1) World Day of Prayer. (2) The 
Baptist women. (3) 280,000. (4) The 
Golden Gift, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
C. Shaw. (5) True. (6) Use of Duplex 
envelopes. (7) John G. Koehler, Cal- 
vary, Providence, R. I. (8) Saul Kane. 
(9) 110. (10) True. (11) It was con- 
tributed for the ongoing work of the 
kingdom of God. (12) Baptist Educa- 
tion Day. (13) Twenty. (14) Virgil 
E. Foster. (15) Race, religious, and 
cultural prejudice. (16) How Christ- 
like we have been. (17) Christ and 
the Modern Opportunity. 
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BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





HomE-Mission THEME: 
Christ, the Church, and Race 
16mm Films 
350. The Broken Mask—The story 


of two young college students who 
come to grips with man-made barriers 
of prejudice against the color of man’s 
skin. (If color print is not available 
for your showing date, a black and 
white print will be shipped.) Color. 
Time, 30 min. Rental, $12; black and 
white rental, $8. 


Filmstrips 


F237. Our World of Happy Differ- 
ences—Especially for children, this film 
shows that differences in race and re- 
ligion make the world interesting. 
Color. Rental, $2.50; sale, $5. 

F238. It Happens Every Day—A 
calendar of day-by-day experiences in 
race relations illustrating school and 
community situations in which young 
people need to act constructively. 
Color. Rental, $2.50; sale, $5. 

F239. Crossroad at Cedarmont—A 
narrative about the opposition encoun- 
tered by a Negro family who try to 
move into a community of whites. 


Color. Rental, $2.50; sale, $5. 


FoREIGN-MISSION THEME: 


Japan 
16mm Films 

332. Garden of Service—Namio 
Fuse, brought up to respect the ancient 
religions of Japan, is introduced to 
Christianity at Waseda Christian Stu- 
dent Center, Tokyo. In the struggles 
of this young man to find God’s will 
for his life, we see the dawn of a new 
day in Japan. Color. Time, 30 min. 
Rental, $10. 

351. Younger Brother—Jiro, second 
son of a Japanese farmer, faces many 
problems as he breaks away from the 
age-old traditions of Japanese culture 
to become a Christian. Color. Time, 28 
min. Rental, $12. 


Filmstrips 


F233. Kimiko of Japan—A happy 
story about the everyday experiences 
of a little Japanese girl. Color. Rental, 
$2.50; sale, $5. 

F236. From the Church at Nishio— 
A story of the rural church in Japan 
and its place in the pattern of world 
Christianity. Color. Rental, $2.50; sale, 
$5. 


FAITH IN 
CONFLICT 


















Carlyle Marney 


What can a Christian say 
in defense of his faith as 
it clashes with the world? 
How can he reply to the 
doubts thrown up by mod- 
ern science—to the barriers 
of race and cultures—to the 
problem of the meaning of 
life and death? 

Mr. Marney’s Christian 
replies bring order to the 
skeptic’s world of chaos, 
and provide mental stimu- 
lation and spiritual rein- 
forcement for those who 
have collided with these 
$2.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


great issues of life. 











abingdon press 











How a great Christian 
laboratory works 








The Experiment 
of Faith 


A Handbook for Beginners 


By SAMUEL M. 
SHOEMAKER 


This is a guide to faith for the lay- 
man. In it he will discover how to 
begin the Christian life, how to live 
it, how to make it real to others. Dr. 
Shoemaker has written THE EXPERI- 
MENT OF FAITH for the person ready 
to start where he is, in his own family, 
on the job, among people he under- 
stands and who understand him. The 
warm quality of this book makes 
religion a direct, personal experience. 
It is based on the famous “Pittsburgh 
Experiment.”’ 


At your bookseller $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 








CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A 43. 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, iil. 
1641 Hi. Allesandre St., Les Angeles 26, Calf. 
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. To See Yourself froma 
New Vantage Point, read 


THE MINISTER 
LOOKS AT HIMSELF 


By WAYNE C. CLARK 


THE demands and tensions of pastoral 
work often confront the minister with 
personal problems and inner conflicts. 
Yet, within his reach are great oppor- 
tunities for himself and his church. 
With this book’s help, even the deepest 
inner conflicts may be entirely resolved 
and individual aspirations more effec- 
tively realized. Written by one long 
acquainted with psychiatry and the 
tensions of the active ministry, its 
formula—firmly built on prayer—en- 
ables every minister to be his own per- 
sonal conqueror and to serve his congre- 
gation more abundantly. 
Truly, an aid ministers—and 
lay-leaders, too—have long 


awaited. 
CLOTHBOUND 
Only $2.25 


Order from Your Bookseller or 











THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


E 








HOW TO MAKE 


YOUR DOLLARS 
GO TWICE AS FAR 


Invest Them in American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements 


Here your dollars lead a double life 
of good. They bring you a regular, 
generous, partially tax exempt, guar- 
anteed income — with greater return 
and safety than you could probably 
secure for yourself. And they help 
translate and distribute the 
Scriptures 
“without note or 
comment” where- 
ever needed. 





que DUAL-PURPOSE 
awnyity with THE 
g-pROTECTION 


povust 
Reserves 


Don’t delay. Send coupon today. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your book- 
let M-74 entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives.”’ 


Name 





Address 
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Club Talh... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





Questions and Answers 


OL CHURCH adopted the Every 
Family Subscription Plan last 
March. Is it all right for us to wait 
until the October campaign to renew 
these subscriptions at the special re- 
duced rate?” 

Please do not wait until October to 
secure the renewals. Do everything 
possible to have the church continue 
the subscriptions at the regular club 
rate of $1.50. Subscriptions expire each 
month and should be renewed when 
they expire. Besides, the special rate, 
offered in the fall, is for new subscrib- 
ers only. Since it costs $2.50 to publish 
each annual subscription, one can 
easily see that it is a bargain at $1.50. 

“Our missionary committee dis- 
cussed the possibility of holding a 
vigorous campaign to secure new sub- 
scribers. However, I informed them 
that we should do this in the fall, be- 
cause that is the only time new sub- 
scriptions are taken.” 

Let me hasten to correct this wrong 
impression. We recommend that sub- 
scriptions be taken all year round, dur- 
ing any month. In fact, it is better for 
our staff if subscriptions and renewals 
come in each month. Otherwise, there 
are so many coming at once that the 
office force is overworked and they fall 
behind with the processing. The time 
to have a campaign is now—that is, 
any time it is convenient for your peo- 


ple. 

“Please correct the expiration date 
on my subscription. I sent the order to 
you last August, but the date on the 
wrapper indicates that the subscription 
expires in June.” 

Please remember that MIssIONs is 
published only ten times a year. There 
are no issues in July or August. There- 
fore, a subscription that started with 
the September issue would expire ten 
issues later, or June. Another point to 
remember is that whenever this sub- 
scription is renewed (and it may be 
renewed during any month), it will 
continue to be a June expiration, even 
though the renewal is received in April 
or September. 

“Why do you continue to send re- 
newal notices?” 

We continue to send renewal notices 
until we receive the renewal in our 
office. When the renewal is received, 
no more notices are mailed. If you 
continue to receive notices it means 
that your subscription has not reached 
us. 





Inspiring reading 
by Harold L. Lunger 


FINDING 
HOLY GROUND 


Do YOU need your faith re- 
stored in these troubled times? 
Read Dr. Lunger’s new book of 
inspiring messages. The author 
gives a realistic picture of con- 
temporary problems, the reason 
for their existence and a pos- 
sible solution. A strong experi- 
ence of renewed faith, hope and 
courage; a relief from suffer- 
ing, and an understanding of 
love are conveyed in this book. 
Dr. Lunger includes such sub- 
jects as love, gratitude, religion 
in the home, anger and the 
Christian, communion, personal 
evangelism, prejudice, conduct, 
God’s companionship in good 
times and bad, etc. It is inspir- 
ing reading to build peace and 
inner strength and form a deep- 
rooted Christian philosophy. 
By using passages from the 
Bible and from poetry and lit- 
erature, Dr. Lunger illustrates 
and develops his various mes- 
sages. $3.00 


At your bookstore or... 
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NEW! DIFFERENT! ~* 
GOSPEL STAMPS! 


Your favorite Scripture Verse 
on a quality cushion mounted 
rubber stamp. Make every 
letter mailed a missionary! 





Many other uses! 


Send for price list of stock verses. Your 
personal favorite verse can be custom 
made - and quite inexpensively!! 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE NOW 


“The Folks on Friendly Hill’’ 
CORA, GEORGE, and DANA BARBER 


THE BARBER PRESS 


Custom Printing and Rubber Stamps 


\ R.R. 3, MARENGO, OHIO 
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The World’s Most Important Desk Job - 








Is That of Preparing for Christian Leadership! 











Edunsiltiie for Faith and bt er oe 


Faith is basic for twentieth-century Christians, as it was for those in the first 
century. A man’s decision to walk in God’s way, to give Him first place in his loyalties, 
is the most significant decision of his lifetime. The whole world needs a meaningful 
faith in God. 


The importance of freedom, long stressed by Baptists, has been dramatized in 
recent months by Hungary’s heroic struggle. Freedom’s importance is recognized also 
by the peoples of Southeast Asia, the Middle East and the southern states of the 
United States. 


Concepts of both faith and freedom are enriched through the growth experience 
which takes place within the academic community. Since Baptists on campus today 
become the Baptist church leaders of tomorrow, it is essential that their campus experi- 
ence give sufficient stress to the importance of both faith and freedom. 


Baptist a Day — A vil 28 


American Baptist churches and Baptist-related colleges, seminaries and student 
centers join together on Baptist Education Day, April 28, in highlighting the importance 
of Christian higher education, held in conjunction with National Christian College Day. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Division of Christian Higher Education, American Baptist Convention 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 















**As ye sow, so 


shall ye reap—” 


we 
_ Plea NOW for an 


——— abundant harvest 
in your church this 
Fall. 


Pon’t let your 
church be content 
» “reap sparingly” 
by gathering only 

what it did last 
year. 


“Lift up your eyes 
and look on the 
fields; for they 

are white already 
to harvest.” 


Reap the benefits 
of an 8 Step Every 
Member Canvass. 


Plan NOW to take 

a part in a Sector 
Project* in your 

areas this Fall. 


Contact your State 
or City Promotion 
Office for further 
details and dates. 







* Sector Projects provide group training of pastors and church leaders in building challenging church programs, 
creating wider interest in the work of the church, and securing the fullest possible support from the largest 
number of members. These projects, under the guidance of trained Sector Directors, allow for only a limited 
number of participating churches. Act NOW to insure your share in the Sector Project in your area. 





